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_ESAGILLA UND DAS GROSSE MARDUKFEST ZU BABYLON 
Von Tx. Dompart, Miinchen 


Vom Standpunkt des Judentums* aus betrachtet, ist uns der 
Turmbau zu Babel charakterisiert als das Symbol? menschlichen 
Wahnwitzes und heidnischer Gottlosigkeit, indem die Menschen 
sich einen ,,Namen“ machen, bis in den Himmel aufsteigen und 
sich Gott gleichsetzen wollten. 

Vom Standpunkt der alten Sumero-Babylonier und Assyrer aus * 
la8t uns allerdings die Betrachtung der Geschichte des Babelturms 
und seiner Brudertiirme rings im babylonisch-assyrischen Bereich 
eine — wenigstens dem urspriinglichen Motiv nach — wesentlich 
andere Vorstellung erkennen, die zum Bau dieser machtvollen 
Sakraltiirme fiihrte. Danach war es tiefes religidses Bediirfnis und 
zaihe Treue gegentiber den Géttervorstellungen der uralten, sumeri- 
schen Bergheimat, was den in der Ebene zwischen Euphrat und 
Tigris angekommenen Sumeriern und ihren babylonisch-assyrischen 
Nachfolgern die architektonisch wie religids grofztigige Aufgabe 
nahegelegt hatte, berggleiche Sakraltiirme in Ziegelmassiven auf- 
zuschichten, urspriinglich sogar auch mit Baumen und sonstigem 
Naturwuchs zu bepflanzen,* damit die Himmlischen der alten Ge- 
birgsheimat auch hier, mitten in der Ebene, dennoch ,Zuneigung 
fassen“ und auf der Hohe dieser Ziegelberge ihren Wohn- und 
Thronsitz einnehmen méchten wie auf den altheimatlichen, in die 


I 1, Mose 11, 3 ff. und Micua JosEPH BIN Gorton, Die Sagen der Juden, Frank- 
furt 1914 (I.), S. 23, 47. 

2 AuGustinus, De civitate Dei 16, 4 und Rurinus (Baron. Annal. eccl.) I, S. 348/49. 

2? Tu. Dompart, Der Sakralturm I, Miinchen 1920. 

4 P. Maurus Wi7zEL, Keilinschriftliche Studien, Fulda 1922, Heft 3, S.12 u. 58, 
und S. LANDERSDORFER im Lit. Zentralblatt 1923, Nr. 15/16, Sp. 253/4. 
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Wolken ragenden Bergspitzen und damit das Volk aufblicken kénne 
zu‘den kiinstlichen Thronbergen um Hilfe, die von den dort oben 
residierenden Géttern herabkommen sollte.* 

Die Berge erschienen aber nicht blo8 als die gewaltigen Natur- 
throne, auf deren Hohe sich die Himmlischen in den Wolken 
herablieBen oder deren oberste Spitzen unter den ersten Strahlen 
der aufgehenden und dem letzten Schein der untergehenden Sonne 
ergliihten, als nehme die Sonnengottheit in eigener Erscheinung 
dort oben den Platz ihres Tagesregiments ein, den sie erst abends 
wieder verlasse; vielmehr kam die Sonne auch hinter den Bergen 
des Ostens morgens stets herauf, um abends wieder hinter den 
Westbergen zur Riiste zu gehen, als verschwinde sie im Dunkel des 
Bergmassivs, um erst morgens von neuem aus einem solchen auf- 
zuerstehen. Ja, in einem Teil der Berglande konnte die Sonne nur 
zu den sommerlichen Zeiten ihres Hochstehens volles Leben wecken, 
wahrend von der herbstlichen bis zur Friihlings-Tag- und Nacht- 
gleiche der Mangel der Sonnenfiille die Vorstellung erweckte, als 
sei die Sonne in der Ausiibung ihres segnenden Regiments gehemmt, 
als sei sie in Fesseln, ins Gefingnis oder gar ins Grab gebannt 
hinter oder in den Bergmassiven. So iibertrug man auch diese 
Naturvorstellungen auf die kiinstlichen Berge, die Sakraltiirme oder 
»Zikkurrati“, wie man sie nannte, so da® sie als kosmische Ge- 
fangnisse, Gerichts- und Totenstitten, ja als ,,Géttergriber“ galten. 

War nun lange Zeitldufte hindurch auf der Grenze zwischen 
Siid- und Nordbabylonien, zu Nippur, dem altbabylonischen ,,.Rom*, 
das altehrwiirdige Zentralheiligtum gewesen mit dem Namen ,,Ekur‘, 
d. i. Berghaus“, wo der alte Sturmberggott ,Enlil“ thronte und 
hauste und in alten Naturvorgangswiderspiegelungen sein Dasein 
hatte, wie anderwarts Anu zu Erech, Schamasch zu Sippar, Ea 
zu Eridu usw. in Lebenskulten, Trauerveranstaltungen und Auf- 
erstehungsfesten, so war mit dem Hochkommen Babylons als neuer 
politischer Zentrale unter der Hammurapidynastie (rund um 2000 
v. Chr.), bald die Weihe der neuen Residenzstadt auch zum religidsen 
Zentrum erstrebt und gesichert worden durch den Ausbau des 
Stadtgottheiligtums Esagilla zum Hauptheiligtum des zum Landes- 
gott erhobenen Bel-Marduk, des Gottes der Friih- und Friihlings- 
sonne und der Vegetation, seinem urspriinglichen Charakter nach. 


* Vergleiche den in der babylonischen Gefangenschaft entstandenen Psalm 121 
(Kaurzscu, Textbibel, Tiibingen 1906). 
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Machtiger und hoheitsvoller als alle andern Sakralbauten des 
Reiches sollte schlieflich das grofe Marduk-Landesheiligtum zu 
Babylon mit seinem kiinstlichen Thronberg, der Zikkurrat ,,Ete- 
menanki*“, prunken als Zeichen fiir die Fr6mmigkeit der Landes- 
kinder und ihrer K6nige, wie als Ausdruck der strahlenden Hoheit 
ihres obersten Gottes, des Bel-Marduk. 

Der Hohepunkt voller Pracht ward dabei erreicht im neu- 
babylonischen Reich unter Nebukadrezzar II., nachdem letztmals 
schon dessen Vater und Vorginger, Nabopolassar, den Grund zur 
neuen Grofartigkeit gelegt hatte. Es beriihrt wohl jeden eindrucks- 
voll, die eigenen Worte® Nabopolassars zu lesen: ,... es befahl 
mir Marduk, der Herr, betreffs Etemenanki, des Stufenturms von 
Babylon, ... sein Fundament (neuerlich) an der Brust der Unter- 
welt festzulegen, um seine Spitze dem Himmel gleich zu machen. 
Hacken und Spaten und Ziegelformen aus Elfenbein, Ebenholz 
und Holz von Magan stellte ich her. Zahlreiche Werkleute, das 
Aufgebot meines Landes, lieB ich sie tragen. Ich strich Ziegel und 
lie sie streichen, ich lieB formen gebrannte Ziegel. Wie das 
Niederstr6men vom Himmel, ohne Mag, wie eine vernichtende 
Wasserflut lie8 ich den Arachtu-Kanal Mértel und Asphalt herbei- 
bringen, ... ein aba aglu nach offiziellem Mafstab maf ich ihre 
Dimensionen aus. Die Vorarbeiter setzten die Baufluchten fest und 
markierten die Richtpunkte. Das Orakel des Schamasch, Ramman 
und Marduk fragte ich um Entscheidung. ... Auf dem alten Platz 
legte ich fest seinen Grtindungsstein. Gold, Silber und Gestein 
von Berg und See verstreute ich (als Bauopfer) in seinen Grund- 
mauern; reines zabsu, feines Salbél, Wohlgertiche und Wirzkraut 
schiittete ich unter die Ziegel. Ein Bildnis meiner kéniglichen 
Person mit einer Ziegelkraxe auf dem Riicken stellte ich her und 
setzte es auf den Griindungsstein. Dem Marduk, meinem Herrn, 
beugte ich meinen Nacken. Das Gewand, das Prachtkleid meiner 
K6nigswiirde, schiirzte ich auf, Ziegel und Lehm trug ich auf 
meinem Haupt. Ziegeltragen tiberzog ich mit Gold und Silber; 
Nebukadrezzar, meinen erstgebornen Sohn (also den ,,Kron- 
prinzen“), den Liebling meines Herzens, lie8 ich Ton und Gaben 
yon Wein, Ol und Weihrauch zusammen mit meinem Volk 
tragen ... 


© STEPHAN LANGDON-RUDOLF ZEHNPFUND, Die neubabylonischen K6nigsinschriften. 
Leipzig 1912, S. 61 ff. 
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O Marduk, mein Gebieter, meine frommen Taten schaue freund- 
lich an! ... Wie die Ziegel von Etemenanki (dem Gétterthron) 
festliegen fir ewig, so griinde Du die Grundfesten meines Thrones 
bis in ferne Tage! ... Wenn Marduk mit Freuden seine Wohnung 
nimmt in Dir, o Tempel, so berichte dann dem Marduk, meinem 
Herrn, meine frommen Taten!“ 

Die Vollendung der ganzen Prachtanlage war aber erst Nebu- 
kadrezzar II. beschieden, der, wie wir eben hérten, als Kronprinz 
bei der Grundsteinlegung schon hatte mit Hand anlegen dirfen. 
Er riihmt sich vielmals seiner Taten:7 

»--- In Esagilla, dem Palast Himmels und der Erde, dem 
Wohnsitz des Gétterherren Marduk, schmiickte ich, Ekua, die 
Kapelle seiner Herrlichkeit mit strahlendem Gold an seiner Wan- 
dung. [,,Kaduglisug, das Tor der Uppigkeit, schmiickte ich ...; den 
Tempel fiillte ich fiir Sarpanit, meine Herrin, mit tippiger Pracht.“] 
Ezida baute ich neu; mit Silber, Gold, Edelgestein, Bronze, Holz 
von Magan, Zedernholz vollendete ich sein Werk. Etemenanki, 
den Stufenturm von Babylon, baute und vollendete ich; mit blau- 
glasierten Brandziegeln erhdéhte ich seine Spitze ...“ und an 
anderer Stelle: ,... Ein glainzendes Géttergemach, ein Heiligtum 
von hdéchster Kunstfertigkeit aus Brandziegeln und glinzendem 
Blaustein, erbaute ich auf ihren strahlenden Oberstockwerken .. .“ 

»Dul-kugga,® den Ort der Schicksalsbestimmungen, in UbSu-kina, 
das Allerheiligste der Schicksalsbestimmungen, worin am Zagmuk, 


dem Jahresanfang, am 8. und 11. Tage der Kénig der Gétter — 


Himmels und der Erde, der gebietende Gott, seinen Sitz einnimmt 
und die Gétter Himmels und der Erde in Ehrfurcht ihm huldigen 
und, sich beugend, vor ihn hintreten, worin sie die Geschicke fir 
die Ewigkeit, die Geschicke meines Lebens bestimmen: jene Kapelle 
... lieS ich mit strahlendem Gold, einem Schmuck voll Glanz 
tberkleiden. Die Gerite des Tempels Esagilla schmiickte ich mit 
funkelndem Gold, das (Kua-)Schiff mit Goldbronze und Edelgestein 
wie die Sterne des Himmels... .“ 

Die ganze Anlage des Esagilla-Bezirkes (Abb. 1) lag mehr oder 
minder in der Mitte der Altstadt Babylon, etwas gegen Westen 
neigend, unmittelbar am Ostufer des Euphrat, also von diesem Flu8 


im Westen begrenzt, wahrend als Ostgrenze, ungefihr parallel dem | 


” LANGDON-ZEHNPFUND, a. a. O. S. 99, 115 u. 153. 
® LANGDON-ZEHNPFUND, a. a, O. S, 127. 
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Flu@lauf, nordsiidlich das Ischtartor durchziehend, die breite Pro- 
zessionsstrafe verlief. Ndérdlich des Esagilla-Bezirkes, einschlieBlich 
seiner Garten- und Felderflichen, zog westdstlich der Kanal Libil- 
chegalla hin, hinter dem sich die Kénigsburg erhob; stidlich da- 
gegen fanden sich unter anderem einige Tempel, wie z. B. der 
des Ninib. 

Westéstlich, von der steinernen Euphratbriicke und dem Urasch- 
tor her, fiihrte, mitten durch die gesamte Esagilla-Anlage hindurch- 
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Abb. 1. Der Esagilla~-Complex mit dem Tempelturm Etemenanki 
(Nach Koldewey: Das wiedererstehende Babylon, S. 181) 


gehend, und zwar zwischen dem Peribolos, der den Turm um- 
schlo8, und der grofen Tempelanlage stidlich davon, die kleine 
ProzessionsstraBe (des Nebo), welche am siidéstlichen Peribolos- 
eck im rechten Winkel sich mit der nordstidlich daherkommenden 
grofen Prozessionsstrafe (des Marduk) traf. 

In dieser groSen Tempelanlage au8erhalb, stidlich des Peribolos, 
dtirfen wir vielleicht nicht, wie man zunachst glaubte, »Esagilla“ 
schlechthin sehen, sondern etwa lediglich die Teile des grofen 
Esagillaheiligtums, welche in den Bauinschriften stets besonders 
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als zu Esagilla gehérig genannt werden: Ekua (den Marduktempel), 
Kaduglisag (den Sarpanittempel) und Ezida (den Nebotempel), in 
dem, wenigstens spdter, d. h. in neubabylonischer Zeit, auch das 
Schicksalsgemach (Dulkugga) lag, welches friiher scheinbar in oder 
dicht bei der Zikkurrat untergebracht war. Die Hauptsache an 
Dulkugga scheint ein Hof und eine Toranlage gewesen zu sein, 
wo gema8 dem altorientalischen Brauch derjenige thronte, der die 
Rechtsentscheidungen, hier Schicksalsbestimmungen, traf. 

In engster Beziehung zum Festkult von Esagilla stand noch 
— obwohl vermutlich (wie in Assur, vgl. Abb. 3) auferhalb der 
innern Stadtumwallung, im freien Feld, bezw. in der Vorstadt, 
nérdlich am Euphratufer gelegen — das Friihlingsfesthaus,® wo 
an Neujahr unter groSen Opferdarbringungen die Hochzeit Marduks 
mit Sarpanit gefeiert wurde. Dorthin fiihrte, vom Ischtartor her, 
aus der Altstadt, die prunkvolle, breite Prozessionsstrafe, deren 
Hauptteil Aiburschabun hief. 

Die Instandsetzung dieser Festhausanlage schildert Nebukadrezzar 
u. a. folgendermafen:  ,... Den Tempel der Opfer des erhabenen 
Neujahrsfestes des G6tterherrn Marduk, das Bauwerk der Freude 
und des Frohlockens der Igigi und Anunnaki, errichtete ich an 
der Peripherie (oder in der Neustadt) Babylons aus Asphalt und 
Brandziegeln berghoch.“ 

Und wie alles, was zum Tempel Esagilla mit seinem Stufenturm 
von Babylon und zu dem ganzen Kultbezirk ,Schuannaki“ gehérte, 
so war unter Nebukadrezzar auch die ganze Profanstadt und 
Festungsanlage auf die Héhe des Prunkes gebracht worden samt 
der kleinen und der grofen Prozessionsstrafe. 

Am imposantesten kam das alles natiirlich zur Geltung bei der 
Feier des grofen Mardukfestes, an Neujahr, wenn die Sonne aus 
dem niedern Stand der Winterzeit loskam und am rr. Nisan 
beim Aufsteigen iiber den dstlichen Horizont mit ihren Strahlen 
erstmals wieder durch die offene Tiirflucht der gegen Osten fron- 
tierten Gipfelkapelle den auf dem Turm stehenden leeren Gold- 
thron** trafen und so die Vorstellung wieder befriedigten, der 
Sonnengott selbst nehme dort oben auf dem Bergthron Platz. - 


° Vgl. F. HomMEL, Grundrif (Miinchen 1904), S. 336 ff. und Fr. H. WerssBacu, 
Das Stadtbild von Babylon (Leipzig 1904), S. 25. 

70 LANGDON-ZEHNPFUND, a. a. O. S. 127. 

™! Herodot I, 181/2. 
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Doch dieser Augenblick war sozusagen erst der letzte Héhe- 
punkt des grofen Festes. Bis das soweit kam, waren lange Tage 
von hoher und hdéchster Bedeutung schon vorausgegangen. 

Wir verdanken es namentlich den unermiidlichen Bemithungen 
H. Zmmerns,?? da8 wir uns bereits einigermafen ein Bild von all 
diesen Veranstaltungen und Festlichkeiten machen kénnen, wenn 
auch noch manche Liicke klafft und vieles noch der Klarung harrt. 
Die unklaren Stellen miissen wir eben einstweilen tibergehen und 
kleine Liicken mit, soweit méglich, begriindbarer Phantasie ausfiillen. 

Im Herbst, bei der Tag- und Nachtgleiche, wenn Marduk seinen 
Leidensgang angetreten hatte, wenn die Naturkrifte die Friihsonne 
mit ihren Strahlen nicht mehr die goldene Gipfelkline hoch oben 
in der blauglasierten Himmelskapelle des Turmes von Babylon 
treffen lieBen, wenn die Tage nun kiirzer wurden, bis zum Tief- 
stand der Sonne, dann kam die Natur und das Volk in Trauer. 
(Wir kénnen als auf eine gute Analogie bei uns hinweisen auf 
die herbstlichen Totengedenktage Allerheiligen, Allerseelen und 
Totensonntag.) 

Das unerbittliche Geschehen im Rahmen der Naturgesetze wollte 
natiirlich bis zu einem gewissen Grad nicht als ungottlich auf- 
gefa8t werden. Und so stellte man sich das Geschick des leidenden 
und sterbenden und wieder auferstehenden Gottes als durch die 
Tat der iibrigen Gotter bewirkt vor, lieS also den Hauptgott von 
seinem eigenen Gétterkreis zur finstern Statte des Gefingnisses, 
Gerichtes und Todes bringen, dort einschlieBen, aburteilen, toten 
und begraben und — am Neujahrsfest wieder befreien oder auf- 
erstehen. 

Nachdem die Zikkurrati, einerseits die Abbilder der Naturberge 
und andererseits die Srtlichen Wiederholungen des im hohen 
Norden vorgestellten Welt- oder Landerberges, auch als die finsteren 
Stitten schlechthin aufgefaSt wurden, als die Statten des Gerichtes 
(,, Haus am Rand des Berges“) #3 und als Ort der Unterwelt und 
des Todes (,,am Berg anlegen“ = sterben),%* ja als ,Géttergraber“,** 


12 EH. ZIMMERN, ,Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest I.“ (Berichte der sachs. Ges. d. 
Wiss. Phil.-hist. Klasse. LVIII.) 1903. ,Z. b. N. F.“ Il a. a, O.. LXX~’ 5. Leipzig 
1918. Auch Z. f. Assyr. 34 (1922) S. 87—89. Bei ZimMERN auch die sonstige Litera- 
tur zitiert. 

13 ZIMMERN, a. a. O. 1918, S. 3. 

14 ZIMMERN, a. a. O. 1918, S. 4. 

15 DomBarT, Sakralturm S. 37/38. 
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so liegt der Gedanke auf der Hand, da8 der Gott wahrend der 
Zeit, da er nicht auf dem Thron der Gipfelkapelle Platz nehmen 
konnte, sondern gefangen gehalten, abgeurteilt, getétet und be- 
graben wurde, eben im dunklen Innern seines Thronberges ein- 
geschlossen oder begraben gedacht war (wie etwa bei uns die 
Volkssagen heroisierte Kénige und Kaiser in Bergen gefangen und 
der Wiederkunft harrend schildern). 

Erst bei dieser Annahme paft der babylonische Mythos vom 
leidenden, im Berg gefangenen, aber am Neujahrsfest wieder be- 
freiten Gott plastisch zu den Baulichkeiten. 

ZimmerN hat darauf hingewiesen, da auch dieses Leiden und 
Sterben oder ,,Verschwinden“ des Gottes offenbar durch eine Art 
religidsen Volkstrauerspiels dargestellt wurde im Herbst (vergleiche 
hiezu etwa die Oberammergauer Passionsspiele!). 

Wir brauchen uns aber nicht zu denken, es habe von da an 
nun die ganze Winterszeit hindurch bis zum Auferstehungsfest im 
Friihling Trauer geherrscht. Vielmehr ging jedenfalls alles seinen 
Gang wie sonst, nachdem das ,,Verschwinden“ der Gottheit in 
Trauer begangen worden war. 

Gedenken und Bewegung zeigte sich erst wieder, als es auf das 
Neujahrsfest zuging, wo das ,,Aufstehen des Gétterherrn Marduk“ ? 
gefeiert werden sollte. 

Wie bei uns dem Auferstehungsfest an Ostern die Karzeit und 
speziell eine Karwoche vorangestellt ist, um dem Volk in Gedanken, 
Wort und Darstellung die ganze Furchtbarkeit zu Gemiite zu 
fiihren, die erst durch den Sieg des Auferstehenden tiberwunden 
wird, so hielt man es auch schon bei den alten Babyloniern. 

War der eigentliche Festbeginn erst am 8. Nisan und der letzte 
Héhepunkt am 11., so setzten doch schon acht Tage vorher die 
Vorbereitungsveranstaltungen ein. 

Das war eben der Zeitpunkt des Neumondes zur Zeit der Friihlings- 
Tag- und Nachtgleiche, wo neues Leben und neues Hoffen herauf- 
ziehen wollte, wieder im Anschlu8 an das alljahrlich neue Natur- 
geschehen und mit Hinweis auf die erstmalige Weltschdpfungstat. 
Da setzte das Neujahrsfest ein (vgl. Esra 7, 9) nach festem Kultritual. 

Am 1. Nisan, wo die Neumondnacht noch fast ganz dunkel war 
und kaum eine fadenfeine Mond-Silbersichel sich zeigen wollte, 


1° LANGDON-ZEHNPFUND, a. a.O. S. 135. 
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da gab es um den ,,im Berg“ gefangen gehaltenen, mit dem Ahren- 
gewand bekleideten Gott nur Trauer und Klagen, Rufen und 
Schreien nach dem verschwundenen Gott, hin und her durch die 
StraBen, von Hoch und Niedrig, von Géttern und Menschen ,am 
Tor des Begrabnisses“, bis man ihn endlich findet, bezw. bis man 
seinen Aufenthalt im BergverlieB feststellen darf: ,Wo ist Bel? 
Wo ist Bel?“ ... ,,.Wer wird ihn herausfiihren?“ ... ,Mach Bel 
wieder lebendig!“ usw. Er wird geschildert als verwundet, vom 
Speer getrofien, zerschlagen, getdtet, entschwunden. Leer, d. h. ohne 
seinen Besitzer, fahrt der Mardukwagen zwischen Esagilla und dem 
Festhaus hin und her. Aufruhr entsteht im Volk. Das dauert Tage. 
SchlieBlich wird von den zwei mit Bel-Marduk gefangen gesetzten 
Verbrechern einer enthauptet, stellvertretend. 

Am 2. Nisan, noch in der Nacht, erhebt sich der Urigallu- 
Priester (Grofbruder) des Marduktempels Ekua vom Schlaf, geht 
hinab zum Flu zur Waschung, bekleidet sich mit einem Linnen- 
kleid, betritt allein das Allerheiligste und trigt geheimnisvoll 
klingende, uralte, sumerisch-akkadisch abgefaBte Gebetslieder mur- 
melnd vor, ein Lob auf Marduk als den Welten- und Gétterkénig. 
Den Schlu8 bildet die Bitte um Erbarmen fiir Babylon, Esagilla 
und alle Einwohner. Beim Hellwerden 6ffnen sich die Tore 
des Tempels und die tibrigen Oberpriester samt den Kalu- und 
Gesangspriestern treten ein, zum gewdhnlichen Tagesopferdienst 
mit Schlachtung von Schafen, Rindern, Fischen, Végeln usw. und 
Darbringung von Friichten, Honig und Weinspenden etc. Die 
auf Thronschreinen ruhenden Gétterkénigstiaren Anus und Enlils 
werden dabei feierlich hin und her gehoben und wieder nieder- 
gesetzt. Eine Beschwérung aller Widersacher fehlt auch nicht. 
(Wir werden erinnert an das ,,fugite partes adversae“ der Liturgie 
am Fest der ,Inventio Crucis‘ (3. Mai), das man als Beschwérungs- 
formel z. B. auf Kirchenglocken bei uns findet gegen die Wetter- 
geister). 

Der 3. Nisan verlauft in ziemlich analoger Weise. Ein neues 
Moment ist aber am Vormittag das Erscheinen von Kunsthand- 
werkern verschiedener Sparten, die damit beginnen, zwei Kult- 
puppen anzufertigen, welche einige Tage spater zu einem Sitihne- 
ritus fertig sein mitissen. Die Kunsthandwerker bringen bis zu 
dieser Fertigstellung Tag und Nacht im Tempelbezirk zu und 
werden sogar aus der Tempelktiche verpflegt. 
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Auch am 4. Nisan wiederholt sich das niachtliche Aufstehen des 
Urigallu-Priesters mit Waschung am Euphrat, Kleidung in Linnen- 
gewand usw. 

Neu erscheint ein Gebet auch an Beltija, als die Gattin des 


‘BNinmach-Tempel 


(¢ _/schtar-Tempel 
\s 
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Abb. 2. Schema des Stadtplans von Babylon 
Nach den Ergebnissen der deutschen Ausgrabungen 


Bel-Marduk, auferdem die Fiirbitte fir ein gutes Geschick des 
Kénigs und des Urigallu-Priesters. Dieser tritt dann hinaus auf den 
»hehren Dul“ (Hof), nimmt Front gegen Norden (Abb. 2), also gegen 
das ,ipov yaArnémviov Atoe Bikou Herodots (I, 181), die von dem 
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grofen Peribolos umgebene Babelturmanlage, und spricht ein Gebet 
fiir Esagilla. [Gerade dieser ausdriickliche Hinweis, da8 der Grof- 
bruder aus dem Ekuatempel Marduks heraustritt auf den heiligen 
Hof und nicht die tibliche Gebetsrichtung nach Osten einnimmt, 
sondern sich zu seinem Gebet fiir Esagilla nach Norden wendet, 
legt eben vielleicht den Schlu8 nahe, daf sich die hauptsdchliche 
Esagilla-Anlage ndérdlich des Ekuatempels usw. befand, daf wir 
also Ekua und die anderen mit ihm in Verbindung stehenden 
Einzelanlagen siidlich der kleinen Prozessionsstrafe zu suchen haben 
in der groBen Tempelgruppe, die man meist mit dem offenbar 
viel zu allgemeinen Begriff ,Esagilla* belegt, wahrend unter Esa- 
gilla wohl in erster Linie das grofe, nérdlich der kleinen und 
westlich der groSfen Prozessionsstrafe liegende Belosheiligtum (der 
Babelturm innerhalb des riesigen Peribolos) gemeint ist, wie es 
u. a. ja auch das George-Smith-Tablet darstellt, wozu nur als Zu- 
gehdrung in erweitertem Sinn auch die grofe Tempelgruppe von 
Ekua, Kaduglisag, Ezida usw. mit unter den Begriff Esagilla fiel.] 

Mit dem Hellwerden G6ffnen sich wieder die Tempeltore und 
die Tagesdienst-Priester beginnen ihre Opfer usw. Der Urigallu- 
Priester des Marduktempels aber hebt mit der Rezitation des Welt- 
schdépfungsepos an, beginnend mit den gefltigelt gewordenen Worten 
,Enuma elisch® (,,einst als droben“), was bei uns etwa entsprechen 
méchte dem Beginn des biblischen Schdpfungsberichtes: ,I[m An- 
fang da Gott schuf ...“. 

Der Eposvortrag fiillte den Tag voll aus. Die beiden Gdtter- 
kénigstiaren von Anu und Enlil muften so lange bedeckt gehalten 
werden. Durch diese Rezitation wurde wohl jedes Jahr aufs neue 
erst wieder richtig in Erinnerung gebracht, wie die Festriten im 
grofen und ganzen nur eine Andeutung kosmischer Vorgange und 
der Vorstellungen des Mythos geben wollten. 

Am 5. Nisan gab’s zunachst den Kultbeginn wie an den Vor- 
tagen. 

Bei den Lobgesingen wurden Marduk und seine Gattin Sarpanit 
unter Gestirnnamen angerufen mit dem fast endlos wiederkehrenden 
»Beruhige dich“, das an das immer wiederholte ,Bitt fiir uns“ 
der Lauretanischen Litanei gemahnt. 

Nach dem Offnen der Tempeltore und den Morgenopfern fiir 
Bel und Beltis gibt’s ein Besprengen, Rauchern und Schlagen der 
kupfernen Kesselpauke. 
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Ekua, Kaduglisag, Ezida, die Heiligtiimer des Marduk, der Sar- 
panit und des Nabu werden rituell gereinigt in 11/, Stunden durch 
die Beschwérungspriester im Auftrag des GroSbruders (von Ekua), 
der aber wahrend der ganzen Prozedur sich selbst im Hof auf- 
halten muf. 

Nun kommt die Handlung, bei der von Schwerttrégern einem 
Schafbock (,,Sitindenbock“) der Kopf abgehauen wird, worauf mit 
dem Blut die Tempel bestrichen werden. Die Schlachter aber 
miissen mit dem Kopf des Widders zum Flu8 eilen und in die 
Steppe fliehen, wo sie sich verborgen zu halten haben. Der 
goldene Traghimmel aus dem nérdlichen Mardukschatzhaus wird 
durch die Kunsthandwerker aufgestellt, die darnach abtreten miissen. 

Es folgen noch allerlei Kulthandlungen, abschlieSend mit einem 
Opfergebet fiir den Kénig, wenn er Marduks ,Hiande ergreifen“ 
wird, d. h. fiir die Festsituationen, wo der Kénig den Gott durch 
die Geste der Handergreifung zum Aufbruch einladet fiir hoch- 
heilige Augenblicke. 

Am 6. Nisan kam die Ausfiihrung der symbolischen Siihne- 
zeremonien mit den kunstreichen Holzpuppen, die enthauptet 
werden. 

Nun ist die Bahn soweit frei, daB die Gétter rings aus dem 
Land, von nah und fern in Babylon eintreffen konnten, friih am 
Tag, beim Hellwerden, von Borsippa, Kutha, Kisch, Sippar, Uruk, 
Nippur usw., auf Wagen und Schiffen, um Marduks ,Hinde zu 
ergreifen“. In erster Linie kam da Nabu ,wegen des Wohlbefindens 
seines Vaters Marduk“. 

Alle versammeln sich, wohl im grofen Hof des Turm-Peribolos, 
um den noch gefangen gedachten Bel Marduk zu befreien. Wir 
mégen uns vorstellen, wie sie die gro8e dstliche Turmtreppe hinauf- 
ziehen, wo ins zweite Stockwerk eine Tiir fiihrt, zum ,Grab des 
Belos“. Sie dringen sich vor die Gefingnistiir, bohren Lécher 
hinein, um Einblick zu bekommen. Endlich gelingt es Nebo, dem 
Hauptgott von Borsippa, dem Sohn des Marduk, seinen Vater 
herauszufiihren. Der feierliche Abstieg von der Héhe des ersten 
Turmgeschosses mag dann iiber die westliche Treppe zu denken sein 
und alle geleiten den befreiten Gott nach seinem Tempel Ekua, 
worauf sich die anderen Gétter nach dem sogenannten , Schicksals- 
gemach“ (zu FiiBen des Tempelturmes) zuriickziehen, in dem Opfer 
dargebracht werden. 
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Der 7. Nisan wird es dann wohl gewesen sein, an dem der 
Kénig von Babylon aus seiner Burg, nérdlich von Esagilla, beim 
Ischtartor, auszog, um zunichst als Biifer im Esagillabezirk zu 
erscheinen und Einla8 bei dem wieder in Ekua thronenden Marduk 
zu begehren. Der Urigallu tritt ihm aus Ekua entgegen und gibt 
dem K6nig einen Backenstreich, den dieser mit reichlichen Tranen 
quittieren mu. Der Grofbruder nimmt dem Kénig darauf die 
Insignien seiner Wiirde ab: Krone, Ring, Stab, Krummholz und 
Bogen und tragt sie hinein zu Bel-Marduk, dem er sie auf den 
Schof legt. 

Jetzt erst wird der Kénig vor den Gott gelassen. Unter reu- 
miitigen Beteuerungen seiner Unschuld (am Geschick des gefangen 
und begraben gewesenen Gottes?) tritt er ein: ,Nicht habe ich 
das und das getan oder unterlassen“ (es klingt fast wie ein Gegen- 
stiick zu dem ,Haben wir nicht das und das getan“, wie es den 
Selbstgerechten in den Mund gelegt wird in der Bergpredigt 
[Matth. 7, 22]). 

Unter Ermahnungen, kiinftig sicher nichts mehr zu versdumen, 
erhalt der Kénig schlieflich aus der Hand Marduks seine Insignien 
durch den GroSbruder zurtick. 

Es folgt eine Verbrennungsszene als Sithneritus und der Kénig 
und der Urigallu sprechen ein Gebet an den Feuergott Nusku. 

In strahlend neuem Eifer beginnt darauf der Konig, in seinem 
kéniglichen Wagen durch die Strafen jagend, die Gotterbilder 
und Gé6tterstandarten aus den Heiligtiimern von Babylon zu- 
sammenzuholen, aus dem Ninibtempel und wie sie alle hiefen, 
die im heiligen Gebiet Schuannaki waren. Eine formliche Gétter- 
parade muf es gewesen sein, mit Aufstellen und Ausrichten. Dann 
fand die Schicksalsbestimmung der Priester statt, d.h, vielieicht 
die Auslosung ihrer Rollenverteilung fiir das neue Jahr und damit 
zunichst fiir die nun unmittelbar bevorstehenden héchsten Feier- 
tage des eigentlichen Neujahrsfestes. 

Der 8. Nisan, ja, das war nun der erste eigentliche hohe Festtag, 
wo der wieder in Gnaden angenommene Kénig dem Marduk im 
Ekuatempel entgegentrat, zum ersten symbolischen ,Ergreifen der 
Hinde“ des Gottesbildes, was nach dem erlauternden Festritual 
etwa soviel bedeuten sollte wie: Auf! Grofer Bel-Marduk! Komm 
mit! Die versammelten Gétter warten auf Dich im Schicksals- 
gemach. Dadurch fand des vorher doch gedemiitigten K6nigs 
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neu tibertragene Kénigsherrschaft gleichsam ihre volle Bestatigung, 
indem Marduk des Kénigs Aufforderung Folge leistete und ihn 
damit endgiiltig wieder als seinen Stellvertreter auf Erden an- 
erkannte. Ein Gesangspriester intoniert die Hymne, die mit den 
Worten beginnt: -,Géttin Namurritu.« — Beschwérungspriester, 
Reinigungspriester, Spendepriester, Schwerttrager, Bogenschiitzen 
usw. stehen parat zum Festzug. 

Und nun erfolgt wirklich der erste Aufbruch des Mardukbildes, 
der erste Offentliche Auszug des Auferstandenen, um sich dem Volk 
zu zeigen. Der Schiffswagen (carrus navalis, woher nach Homme *7 
unser Wort Karneval herzuleiten ware) fahrt vor und das Marduk- 
bild oder eine Mardukmaske wird hinaufgehoben, was heifen soll, 
Marduk steigt nun ein, um in feierlicher Prozession auszuziehen, 
unter dem Namen ,,Anschar des Himmels“, dem ersten der sieben 
Namen, die er im Verlauf der weiteren Festabwicklung beigelegt 
bekommt. Sein niachstes Ziel ist das Schicksalsgemach (Dulkugga), 
der Ort der Schicksalsbestimmungen in Ubschukina (nach SCHRADER 
der ,, Versammlungsraum“ der Gotter zur Schicksalsbestimmung im 
Weltberg; also hier in einer Raumlichkeit des kiinstlichen Welt- 
bergabbildes, im Babelturm zu suchen oder etwa zu Fiifen [,,am 
Rand“] des Berges; spater seheinbar im dstlichen Anbau des grofen 
Siidtempels?) Dort warten seiner die versammelten iibrigen Gotter. 

Bald heift er ,der zwischen den 8Siddu“, bald ,,Enbilulu“, 
auf dem Sitz von dem Stern ..., dann ,,.Kénig der Gétter Himmels 
und der Erde“. Als solcher la8t er sich im Schicksalsgemach 
nieder und fihrt den Vorsitz, auch in Anwesenheit der sieben 
grofen Géotter, die bei der Prozession mitziehen. 

GroBe Opfer begleiten den hochbedeutsamen Akt der Handlung 
der Schicksalsbestimmung. Als Schreiber fungiert Nabu (bezw. 
dessen Maske) von Borsippa, der Sohn Marduks. 

Mit dem 9. Nisan steigt der zweite grofe Festtag herauf, an 
dem, angeregt durch das auffordernde zweite Handeergreifen, die 
Prozession zum Friihlingsfesthaus (Abb. 3), zum Hochzeits- oder 
Neujahrsfesthaus (bit akitu, e-zur, bit ikribi, bit nike), dem ,Heilig- 
tum an der Ufermauer des Flusses“(?), erfolgt, noch in der Morgen- 
dunkelheit, wie die Rezitationsworte des Spielmannpriesters sagen: 
n+ ++ Mit Fackeln erleuchte ich Deinen Weg ...“, wobei Marduk 


*’ HoMMEL, Das Stadtbild Babels (Akten des II, Internat. Rel.-Wiss. Kongresses 
zu Basel 1904), Basel 1905, S. 5. 
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auf seinem Schiffskarren nordwirts auf der Feststrafe dahinzieht, 
benannt mit dem fiinften Namen als ,,Asari-lu-dug“. 

Zunachst ging der Zug iiber die Briicke des Libilchegalla-Kanals, 
vorbei am Tempel E-mach, dann durchs Ischtartor und nun tiber 
die Briicke des vom Euphrat her die Altstadt umstrémenden 
Arachtu-Kanals; nun etwas nordwestlich, entlang der Kaimauer, 
stromaufwarts. 

Ob der Schiffswagen schon bei der Hinfahrt aufs Wasser gesetzt 
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Abb. 3. Das bit aiku (Neujahrsfesthaus) von Assur 
(Nach Andrae: Die Festungswerke von Assur) 


wurde, ist fraglich; er hatte stromaufwarts wohl an einem Tau 
gezogen werden miissen. 

Auf oder an der Arachtu wird Marduk unter der sechsten Be- 
zeichnung genannt: ,,Schul-ba-ab“. 

So gelangt die feierliche Prozession, zuletzt durch eine Zedern- 
allee, gliicklich drauSen in der freien, junggriinen Frihlingsnatur 
der Vorstadt an, beim Festhaus, wo Marduk nun mit seinem 
siebenten Festnamen als ,Gott des Gebetshauses“ gepriesen wird, 
sobald er sich, mit dem Blick gegen Osten gewendet, im Thron- 
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gemach auf dem grofen Thronbett niederlie® samt seiner Gattin 
Sarpanit. 

Die anderen Gétter gruppieren sich teils zu seiner Rechten und 
Linken, teils inm gegeniiber. Der Oberpriester bringt das goldene 
Spendegefi8 und Handwasser zum Besprengen. 

[Das von Nebukadrezzar II. in neuer Pracht erbaute Festhaus 
ist auf dem Ausgrabungsfeld bis jetzt noch nicht wiedergefunden; 
aber es wird im wesentlichen nicht viel anders gewesen sein als 
das, welches Sanherib draufen vor den Stadtmauern Assurs erbaute, 
mit Pflanzanlagen im Hofe wie rings um die ganze Anlage.] 

Am 10. Nisan war nun hier in dieser Friihlingspracht und 
lichten Freiheit, wohin der Kénig der Menschen und Gétter, 
Marduk, ,zur Brautschau geeilt war‘ und mit den Géttern von 
Himmel und Erde im Neujahrsfesthaus, im Haus der Gebete, 
Wohnung nahm, die Feier der Hochzeit zwischen Marduk und 
Sarpanit, das Fest der Rubatu-Zweige, unter grofen Festopfern 
mit froher Anteilnahme der Priester und des ganzen Volkes, mit 
Sang und Reigen, Schnellauf und dramatischen Volksschauspielen 
aus dem Weltschépfungsmythos. Der Oberpriester besprengt Marduk 
und Sarpanit mit Handwasser und fiihrt wieder das goldene Spende- 
gefé8 vor den Gott. Es mag um Mitternacht gewesen sein. Da 
inszeniert der Kénig den dritten Aufbruch; denn 

der rr. Nisan als der vierte und letzte hohe Festtag bricht an, 
der 11. Nisan, der die dem Marduk heilige Zabl 11 tragt. Wir 
diirfen es uns schon etwas stimmungsvoll ausmalen; denn die 
Wirklichkeit mag alles Vorstellbare noch iibertroffen haben. 

Kraftig steht schon die zunehmende Mondsichel am Himmel, 
die Nacht etwas erhellend. Drinnen aber im Dunkel des Festhauses 
bedarf man der Fackeln, beim dritten Hindeergreifen zur Ein- 
ladung: Auf! Bel-Marduk! Ziehe wieder heim, fasse wieder Zu- 
neigung zu Deinem Tempel und la8 Dich nieder auf Deiner gol- 
denen Kline hoch oben in der Himmelskapelle! 

Der Schiffswagen fahrt vor und wird — stromabwirts — nun 
vielleicht wieder aufs Wasser gesetzt. Fackeltrager erdffnen den 
Zug, Musikergruppen geben der Prozession den Rhythmus an. 
Nun kommen die Gétter, teils von Masken dargestellt, teils als 
Géotterbilder getragen und gefahren. Priester und Volk schlieBen 
sich an. Gemessen, in rhythmischem Schritt, Feldfriichte, Tiere 
des Landes, griinende und bliihende Zweige haben sie in den 
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Handen. So kehrt Marduk unter Sang und Musikspiel besonders 
feierlich wieder zuriick gegen die Altstadt. Dort angekommen, 
wird das Mardukschiff wieder zum Wagen. 

Schon zieht man tiber die duf ere Briicke, ndérdlich vom Ischtar- 
tor. Hindurch zwischen den buntglasierten Ischtarlowen der 20m 
breiten duferen Prozessionsstrafe, diesem draiuenden , Todesweg“*® 
fiir feindliche Bedringer. Nun hindurch durch das Ischtartor selbst 
liber die prunkvoll gepflasterte Prozessionsstrafe , Ai-ibur-schabun“, 
wobei zur Linken (im Osten) der Ninmachtempel ,,;Emach* und 
dann das Wohnyiertel des Merkes mit dem Tempel der Ischtar von 
Agade liegt, wihrend rechts (im Westen) die hohen Mauern und 
Tore der Kénigsburg die Strafe begrenzen und dann die Esagilla- 
Garten und -Felder, nérdlich vom Peribolos (vgl. Abb. 2 u. 1). Nun 
naht der Zug dem hohen Sstlichen Peribolostor, dem ,,Prachttor“ des 
Esagilla-Kultbezirkes. Die Riegel werden zurtickgeschoben, die Tor- 
fliigel Sffnen sich. Der Oberpriester tritt neben Marduk und singt 
in altsumerischem Text das Handerhebungsgebet ,,Grofer Anu“, 
bezw. ,Grofer Bel-Marduk“ (vgl. unser ,,Grofer Gott wir loben 
Dich“). Die Musikkapelle intoniert unter dem Einstimmen der 
Gesangspriester und des ganzen Volkes. Der Kénig Himmels und 
der Erden lenkt heim nach Esagilla. Ihm folgt die Menge des 
Volkes, die den riesigen Hof innerhalb des Peribolos fiillt bis zum 
Babelturm hin. Vielleicht wird der Turm selbst noch umschritten. 
Dann wurde vermutlich Marduk durch eines der stidlichen Turm- 
Peribolostore, ,,die Esagilla fiir die Riten von Ekur auf der Ubschu- 
ginnaseite offnen“, zum Hof wieder hinausgeleitet, quer tiber die 
kleine ProzessionsstraBe hintiber zum grofen Siidtempelkomplex, 
wobei er nochmals den Ort der Schicksalsbestimmungen durch- 
schreitet, um endlich wieder seinen Platz einzunehmen in seinem 
Ekuaheiligtum. Der Gott Papsukal nimmt feierlich Tiirverschluf- 
zeremonien vor und dann ist alles hier in Ordnung. 

Schon will es dimmern. Stumm iiberragt Etemenanki (Abb. 4), der 
gigantische Babelturm,'® den ganzen heiligen Bezirk. Der Urigallu- 
Priester murmelt ein Opfergebet, umringt von den iibrigen Priestern. 


18 R, Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Babylon, Leipzig, 1914, S. 26, und: Das 
Ischtartor in Babylon, Leipzig, 1918. 

19 Vergl. die neueste Rekonstruktion des Babelturmes im Lichtbildarchiv Freiburg 
i, Br., 1921, Nr. 248 und in Springers Kunstgeschichte, Altertum, Leipzig, 1923, S. 58, 
sowie in Seyfert’s «Bilder zur Geschichte», Halle 1923, S. 19. 
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Die Sterne werden bleicher. Vielleicht flammt auf dem Altar vor der 
Turmgrabkammer des Bel ein Raucheropfer auf: das ,Grab* ist 
leer! Uber den hochheiligen mittleren Aufweg zum Tempelturm 
steigt Staffel ufm Staffel still und langsam die Priesterin des 
Gipfelgemaches. Nun ist sie auf der Hdhe des ersten Geschosses, 
bald auch auf der des zweiten Stockwerkes. Dort beginnt der 
weitere Aufstieg, tiber die sanft ansteigende, ringsherum kontinuier- 
lich emporfiihrende Wendelrampe. Rechts verschwindet die Gestalt, 


Abb. 4. ,Etemenanki*, der Turm des Hauptheiligtums Esagilla zu Babylon 
Rekonstruktion von Th, Dombart-Minchen 


um bald links wieder aufzutauchen, nur um ein Schraubenstock- 
werk hoher. Das wiederholt sich viermal. Endlich glaubt man sie 
ganz oben beim tiberhdhten siebenten Geschof, der blauglasierten 
Himmelskapelle, gesehen zu haben. Das Volk harrt schweigend, 
fast atemlos in Andacht des Sonnenaufganges, des Augenblickes, 
da der Gott der Friih- und Friihlingssonne, Bel-Marduk, wieder 
Platz nehmen will auf seinem Himmelsthron. 

Hell schieSt am dstlichen Himmel schon die Garbe des Zodiakal- 
lichtes auf, die Vorbotin der Sonne. Es ist ja Ende Marz. 
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Feine Raucherwélkchen auf dem Altar vor der Tiire der 
Gipfel-Thronkapelle médgen erkennen lassen: die Priesterin hat 


Weihrauchkérner hin- 
- gestreut, denn sie 
witterte von ihrem 
hohen Posten aus den 
dufersten Rand des 
Sonnenballes. Schon 
erglihen auch die 
obersten Spitzen der 
gottlichen, wohl ver- 
goldet gewesenen 
Kupferhérner __ tiber 
dem Portal der Him- 
melskapelle und leise 
gleitet der gliihende 
Schein immer weiter 
herab an der dstlichen 
Kapellenfront. Schon 
naht er dem Tiirsturz. 
Alles halt den Atem 
an. Wie gab man wohl 
dasZeichen? Vielleicht 
mit einem Schlag auf 
die ,,kupferne Kessel- 
pauke“? Jedenfalls 
sollten alle in diesem 
Augenblick wissen : 
Der erste Sonnen- 
strahl des Jahres, der 
wieder den goldenen 
Gétterthron traf, 
drang durch die Pforte: 
der Sonnengott hat 
nach alter Weise in 
eigener Erscheinung 
Platz genommen auf 
seinem Hochthrone. 
Die Priesterin kindet 
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es hoch herab und das Volk, gefiihrt von seinen Priestern, nimmt 
den Jubel respondierend auf, frenetisch, brausend, zu Lob, Preis 
und Ehre Bel-Marduk in der Hohe! 

Nun war es erreicht, das Ziel des Festes, und eitel Freude, 
Singen und Reigen, Opfer und Freudengelage fiillten den eben 
erst begonnenen Tag. 

Am 12. Nisan (vgl. Esra 8, 31) endete das Neujahrsfest, indem 
Nabu und die tbrige auswirtige Gétterschar wieder heimkehrte, 
ein jeglicher in seine Stadt. Ebenso das Volk, das sicher zahlreich 
seine Gétter begleitet hatte. Aus der Steppe diirfen nun auch die 
dorthin gefliichteten Beschwérungspriester und Schwerttrager end- 
lich nach Babylon zuriick. 

Es ist wieder Alltag; aber Bel-Marduk herrscht von neuem in 
voller Machtfiille tiber Babylon und Babylonien. 


DIE PSALMENGATTUNGEN IM LICHTE DER ALT- 
ORIENTALISCHEN HYMNENLITERATUR 


Von Frieprich Stummer, Wiirzburg 


Am g. April 1923 sprach ich in der alttestamentlichen Fach- 
gruppe des Deutschen Orientalistentages in Berlin tiber das eben 
genannte Thema. Die folgenden Zeilen geben diesen Vortrag in 
etwas erweiterter Form wieder. Meine Ausfiihrungen sollten damals 
und sollen auch jetzt im wesentlichen nichts anderes sein als eine 
Erganzung meiner Schrift ,Sumerisch-akkadische Parallelen zum 
Aufbau alttestamentlicher Psalmen“.t Als ich an ihre Abfassung 
ging, war mir nattirlich die ,Gattungsforschung“, wie sie von 
HerMANN GuNKEL und seiner Schule gepflegt wird, durchaus nicht 
unbekannt. Daf ich eine Auseinandersetzung mit ihr unterliei, 
war Absicht und geschah, weil ich mir die Untersuchung nicht 
durch Einbeziehung von Fragen erschweren wollte, die meines 
Erachtens erst in zweiter Linie beantwortet werden konnten. Dieser 
innere Grund wire fiir mich auch dann ausschlaggebend gewesen, 
wenn die damaligen verzweifelten Verhiltnisse des deutschen 
Biichermarktes nicht ohnedies gebieterisch duferste Beschrankung 
gefordert hatten. 

Der Zweck, den ich mir gesetzt habe, bringt es mit sich, daf 
ich mich auch jetzt darauf beschrinke, die Frage unter dem Ge- 
sichtspunkt des Aufbaues oder, wenn man das Wort lieber will, 
der Komposition, der Architektonik zu betrachten. Das hat seine 
Berechtigung nicht nur in dem Umstand, da8 ich hier den sicher- 
sten Boden unter mir weif. Es scheint mir auch gerade diesem 
Punkte eine besondere Wichtigkeit zuzukommen. In der Gattungs- 
forschung selbst spielt ja neben der Terminologie, d. h. den Mitteln 
des sprachlichen Ausdrucks, der Aufbau eine grofBe Rolle. Nicht 
mit Unrecht: denn hier scheint mir in der Tat ein entscheidender 


Punkt zu liegen. 


I Paderborn 1922 (= Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage und mit Unterstitzung der Gérresgesellschaft von E. Drerup, 
H. Grimme und J. P. Kirsch, Bd. XI, H. 1—2). 
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Es sei gestattet, da ich zunadchst ganz kurz die Ergebnisse 
meiner Untersuchung tiber den Aufbau der sumerisch-akkadischen 
Hymnen und Gebete wiederhole und daran gleich die Besprechung 
einiger Fragen kniipfe, die in diesem Zusammenhang interessieren. 
Daran soll sich eine ebenso gedraingte Ubersicht tiber das an- 
schlieBen, was tiber den Aufbau der religidsen Lyrik der Agypter 
zu sagen ist. 

In der sumerisch-akkadischen Literatur zerfallt das religidse Lied 
auf den ersten Blick in die zwei Hauptgruppen des_,,Hand- 
erhebungsgebetes“ (inim-nim-ma Su-il-la) und der ,,Flétenklage“ 
(er-Sem-ma, akk. takribtu halballati). Ersteres dient dem privaten, 
letzteres dem Offentlichen Kult. Die Benennungen stammen von 
den Sumerern und Akkadern selber. Ich gebrauche sie aber a potiori 
auch fiir solche Stiicke, die zwar nicht ausdriicklich als solche 
bezeichnet sind, aber doch die charakteristische Form der ,,Hand- 
erhebungsgebete“ oder der ,, Flétenklage“ haben, ja zuweilen gegen 
die iiberlieferte Bezeichnung, die z. B. den beriihmten Hymnus an 
Sin IVR og als inim-nimma St-ila bezeichnet, wahrend er tatsach- 
lich die Eigentiimlichkeiten des er-Sem-ma hat. 

Fiir das ,Handerhebungsgebet“ ist nun folgender Aufbau cha- 
rakteristisch: es beginnt 

1. mit der Anrede, welche den Namen der Gottheit, ihre Ge- 
nealogie und andere Attribute in Form von Nomina und Nominal- 
verbindungen (z. B. ,,.K6nig der Gétter“), yon partizipialen Kon- 
struktionen und von Relativsitzen enthalt. 

2. Der folgende Teil setzt den Lobpreis des Gottes in Haupt- 
sitzen fort. Ich habe ihn — in Ermanglung eines besseren Aus- 
drucks — ,,Herrlichkeitsschilderung* genannt.? 

3. Es kommt nun die ,Selbsteinfiihrung“ des Beters, die aus 
der Formel: ,Ich N.N., Sohn des N.N., dessen Gott N.N., dessen 
Géottin N. N. ist, rufe dich an“ o, 4. besteht. 

4. Der von mir ,,Elendschilderung* oder ,Klage“ genannte Teil 
nennt das Anliegen, das den Beter bedriickt, woran sich 

5. die Bitte anschlieft. 


6. Der letzte Teil enthalt ein Geldbnis des Beters fiir den Fall 
der Erhorung. 


 Doxologie wollte ich nicht sagen, weil damit in der Liturgik bereits ein be- 
stimmter Begriff verbunden ist. Aretalogie paSte deshalb nicht, weil es sich durch- 
aus nicht immer um dpetat, d. h. mythologische Krafttaten, handelt, 
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Es ist klar, da schon ,Anrede“ und ,,Herrlichkeitsschilderung“ 
ein Ganzes geben, das fiir sich und in sich abgeschlossen ist. Wir 
werden ein solches Gebilde Hymnus nennen kénnen. Dieser wird 
zum Dankgebet, wenn die Herrlichkeitsschilderung wesentlich in 
einem Bericht tiber den gnadenreichen Erweis der Macht des Gottes 
im Leben des Beters besteht, mag nun der Fall, um den es sich 
handelt, ihn persénlich oder eine Gemeinschaft betreffen, mit der 
er sich verbunden wei8 (Familie, Volk). 

Es erhebt sich gleich hier die Frage: Kann man da von Gat- 
tungen sprechen? Kann man, worauf es hier zunachst ankommt, 
etwa die Gattungen des ,Hymnus“ und des Bitt- oder Klage- 
gebetes unterscheiden, wo doch notwendigerweise die eine ein 
Bestandteil der andern sein miiSte? Denn die Sache liegt doch 
offensichtlich so: Hat der Beter nichts anderes im Sinn als den 
Eindruck z. B. von dem herrlich aufgehenden Samag, so bleibt er 
beim Hymnus stehen; hat er noch etwas auf dem Herzen, was 
ihn driickt, so fahrt er nach entsprechender Selbsteinfiihrung mit 
der Klage und Bitte fort. Dann werden wir sein Gebet als Bitt- 
gebet bezeichnen miissen.* Aber es enthilt einen Hymnus als einen 
Teil seines Aufbaues, mit anderen Worten: die ,Gattung“ des 
»Klage- oder Bittgebets“ enthielte die ,Gattung* des Hymnus als 
Bestandteil. Nun ist es ja klar, da in der ,Elendschilderung* usw. 
gewisse Formeln, Bilder, Termini etc. ebenso typisch auftreten 
wie andere in der ,,Herrlichkeitsschilderung*. Aber es fragt sich, 
ob das zur Annahme verschiedener Gattungen zwingt. Nur neben- 
bei sei hier darauf aufmerksam gemacht, daf manche Formeln an 
sich genau so gut in der ,Herrlichkeitsschilderung“ wie in der 
»Klage“ Verwendung finden kénnen. Das deutlichste Beispiel hiefiir 
ist die mannu ilammad-Frage.* Es kommt hier nicht auf die 
Worte, sondern auf den Ton an, der auf sie gelegt wird. Jeden- 
falls aber liegt die Sache nicht so, da8 der verschiedene Inhalt 
sich eine charakteristisch verschiedene literarische Einheit als Aus- 
drucksform schafft, was doch zum Begriff der Gattung gehdrt. 


2 Betrifft die Bitte nicht den Beter selber, sondern eine andere Person (etwa 
den Kénig) oder eine Gemeinschaft (Stadt, Volk), so haben wir eine Firbitte; wird 
die Person etc., fiir die gebetet wird, dabei angesprochen, so entsteht das Segens- 
gebet. Ein solches liegt z. B. in dem von V. ScHEIL, Catalogue de la collection 
Tisserant (RA XVIII [1921], 1—33) unter Nr. 21 verdffentlichten Text vor, den ich 
in E. Weidners Archiv f. Keilschriftforschung zu behandeln gedenke. 

4 Vgl. meine eingangs erwahnte Schrift S. 61 f. u. S. 88 f. 
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Auch die Berufung auf die tibrigens nur in geringer Zahl sich 
findenden Abweichungen vom Schema dndert gar nichts. Ich denke 
da zuniachst daran, da8 etwa in einem Texte, der sich sonst an 
die Form der Handerhebungsgebete halt, die Herrlichkeitsschil- 
derung oder die Klage fehlt. Hier sind offensichtlich psychologische 
Zufalligkeiten am Werke, z. B. daS der Beter durch die Reihe der 
epitheta ornantia, die er in der Anrede untergebracht hat, seinem 
Pridikationsbediirfnis Geniige getan oder auch sein Wissen und 
K6nnen in der Schilderung der Macht und Gréfe der angerufenen 
Gottheit erschépft hat. Oder seine Anliegen sind so allgemein, 
daB eine Elendschilderung oder Klage nicht nétig ist. So liegt 
der Fall etwa in den Gebeten des urigallu an Marduk und Sarpa- 
nitum.’ Das sind Texte, die Jahr fiir Jahr rezitiert werden, auch 
wenn kein besonderer AnlafS vorliegt, der die Bitte um Erbarmen 
fiir Esagila und ahnliche nahelegt. Diese Bitten gehen nur aus dem 
allgemeinen Bewuftsein der Abhingigkeit des Menschen von den 
hdheren Gewalten hervor. Diese Selbstverstandlichkeiten auszu- 
sprechen, ersparten sich die Verfasser dieser und ahnlicher Texte 
— wohl auch deshalb, weil sie zu ihrer sprachlichen Gestaltung 
noch nicht die geistigen Voraussetzungen besafen. Irgendein Ge- 
fiihl fiir bestimmte Formen und Stile lift sich jedenfalls nicht als 
wirkende Ursache aufzeigen. 

Nicht anders verhalt es sich mit den Erweichungen und Um- 
bildungen des Schemas, die sich in der babylonischen Literatur 
bereits in deutlichen Spuren finden. Hier mag vor allem die Vor- 
wegnahme der Selbsteinfiihrung erwihnt werden. So nenne ich 
die Erscheinung, da8 mitunter Formeln, welche sich in der Selbst- 
einfiihrung finden, an den Anfang des Textes heraufgenommen 
werden. Daf es sich um eine Vorwegnahme handelt, beweist die 
Tatsache, daf dann die Selbsteinfiihrung im Korpus an der ge- 
hérigen Stelle wiederkehrt oder, richtiger gesagt, erst eigentlich 
vollzogen wird. So wenig hier irgendeine Riicksicht auf Stil oder 
Form wirksam ist, ebensowenig ist das der Fall bei den tibrigen 
Erweichungen des Schemas, etwa wenn Anrede und Herrlichkeits- 
schilderung oder Klage und Bitte sich gegenseitig durchdringen. 

Von ,,Stilmischung“ kann hier selbstverstiindlich keine Rede sein, 
da es sich nur um eine Formvermengung oder um Wanderung 


’ HeHN, Hymnen und Gebete an Marduk (BA V, 279—400), Nr. XXIV u. XXV. 
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von Kompositionselementen innerhalb cines bestimmten Typus 
handelt. Aber auch das Nebeneinander des Hymnus (d. h. der 
Anrede und Herrlichkeitsschilderung), der Klage und der Bitte 
wird man nicht als ,Stilmischung* bezeichnen kénnen. Dazu 
kommt es viel zu hiufig vor. Wo aber die ,Stilmischung“ chronisch 
wird, hat die Unterscheidung von ,Stilen“ und von Gattungen“, 
die in ihnen ihren kiinstlerischen Ausdruck finden, nur mehr 
theoretischen Wert und iibrigens nur insoweit Berechtigung, als 
wir die einzelnen Elemente der ,Mischung“ aus bestimmten Stilen, 
also hier Gattungen, die sich in reiner Form nachweisen lassen, 
herleiten kénnen. Das ist uns aber beim ,,Handerhebungsgebet“ 
nicht méglich. Wir wiirden auf das vorgeschichtliche Gebiet zuriick- 
greifen miissen und kimen so in den Nebel unerweisbarer Ver- 
mutungen hinein. 

Ahnlich liegt die Sache bei den kultischen Texten, beim erSemma. 
Auch hier 148t sich ein ganz gleicher Aufbau nachweisen. Nur 
fehlen Selbsteinfiihrung und Geldbnis. Bei dieser Gelegenheit 
méchte ich noch weiter darauf hinweisen, da8 durch einen eigen- 
tiimlichen Umstand mitunter Herrlichkeitsschilderung und Klage 
miteinander verschmelzen. Da es sich in diesen Texten namlich 
hiufig um Unheilsgétter handelt, so muf die Schilderung ihrer 
»Herrlichkeit“, d. h. ihrer Macht und Gréfe, eben in der Dar- 
stellung des von ihnen gewirkten Unheils bestehen. Das ,, Wort“ 
dieser oder jener Gottheit, von dem diese Liturgien der alten 
sumerischen Heiligtiimer so oft handeln, ist ja meistens die Per- 
sonifizierung des verheerenden Orkans. Der Unterschied gegentber 
der ,,Elendschilderung“ ist aber dann unwesentlich. Den kultischen 
Texten sind eigentiimlich die Litanei, die Gottesrede und jene 
merkwiirdigen, fiir unser adsthetisches Gefitihl oft unertraglichen 
Bestandteile, die ich die ,motivabwandelnden Gruppen“ genannt 
habe. Alle drei Elemente kommen aber sowohl im Lobpreis wie 
in der Klage vor. Wesentlich bedeutsamer ist, da8 wir es hier 
mit Formen zu tun haben, die ohne Zweifel sich ganz natiirlich 
aus den Bediirfnissen des dffentlichen Kultes ergeben haben. Das 
ist ganz besonders bei der Litanei und der motivabwandelnden 
Gruppe deutlich: sie sind ein vorztigliches Mittel, einer Tempel- 
gemeinde auf leichte Weise einen tatigen Anteil an der Liturgie 
zu erméglichen. Hier hat das Sffentliche Kultlied einen ganz be- 
stimmten Stil ausgebildet und stellt sich dadurch dem_,,Hand- 
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erhebungsgebet“ gegentiber als charakteristischer Typus, als eigene 
Gattung dar. 

Von den dgyptischen Hymnen ist hier wenig zu sagen. Die 
grofe Massse gehdrt dem offiziellen Kultus an und beginnt mit 
der stereotypen Formel ind hrk (bezw. bei Géttinnen hrt), welche 
uns, trotzdem sie unzahlige Male belegt ist, ratselhaft geblieben 
ist, denn unsere Ubersetzungen ,,Heil dir“, ,Gru8 dir* und ahn- 
liche sind ja nur Notbehelfe. Dahinter folgen dann endlose Reihen 
von Epitheta, zuweilen unterbrochen durch eine Pradikation in 
Hauptsitzen. Beispiele anzuftihren ist nicht nétig, da sich solche 
ja bei G. Rozper® und A. Erman’ zur Geniige finden. Wir haben 
also hier die Erscheinung der Vermischung der Anrede und der 
Herrlichkeitsschilderung, wenn wir die Ausdrucksweise, die wir 
bei den babylonischen Texten angewandt haben, beibehalten wollen. 
Ein Beispiel, wo beide sduberlich auseinandergehalten werden, ist 
mir tibrigens nicht bekannt. An den Lobpreis des Gottes schliefit 
sich nicht selten eine Bitte an, und zwar finde ich diesen Gebrauch 
durch alle Epochen belegt. 

Auch was auf Grabsteinen und in Totenkammern an Hymnen 
und Gebeten erhalten ist, folgt meistens demselben toten Schema. 
Nur verhaltnismafig wenige Texte gibt es, die demgegeniiber wie 
eine erfrischende Oase in der Wiste wirken. Dazu gehéren vor 
allem die Atonpsalmen aus Tell el-Amarna. Sie halten sich zwar 
im Aufbau noch ziemlich genau an die tiberkommenen Formen, 
bemiihen sich aber mit Erfolg, lyrische Stimmung hineinzubringen. 
Dann sind hieher zu zahlen die Stiicke, die uns A. Ermans schéne 
Veréffentlichung ,Denksteine aus der thebanischen Graberstadt § 
erstmals zuginglich gemacht hat. Besonders der Stein des Neb-re 
ist hier zu nennen.® Da haben wir einen Hymnenanfang mit vor- 
weggenommener Selbsteinfiihrung, wie wir bei den babylonischen 
Hymnen sagen wiirden: ,Ich mache Verehrungen auf seinen Namen, 
ich preise ihn bis zur Héhe des Himmels“ usw. Noch wichtiger 
ist das Zitat ,Hiitet euch vor ihm“ usw., wo der Beter dazu 
auffordert, Amons Gré8e ,Sohn und Tochter und Grofen und 
Kleinen“, ja selbst ,,den Fischen im Wasser und den Végeln am 


* Urkunden zur Religion des alten Agypten. Jena 1915. 
” Die Literatur der Agypter. Leipzig 1923. 

® Sitz.-Ber. der Berliner Akademie 1911, S. 1088 ff. 

° Vgl. auch Literatur der Agypter, S. 383. 
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Himmel“ zu erzihlen. Dieses kleine Sttick ist eine der wenigen 
Stellen, wo eine Aufforderung zum Lobe der Gottheit in der 
Gebetsliteratur der Agypter belegt ist. Mir scheint, als habe diese 
Form nur ein sehr verstecktes Dasein gefiihrt. Ob sie von der in 
den Grabaufschriften vorkommenden Aufforderung an die Besucher 
zur Abbetung der Totenformel beeinfluft ist, vermag ich nicht zu 
sagen. Nicht vergessen sollen endlich die ,Kleineren Lieder und 
Gebete“ sein, die A. Erman kiirzlich in seiner ,Literatur der 
Agypter“ S. 376 ff. weiteren Kreisen zuginglich gemacht hat. 
Manche von ihnen entfernen sich ganz besonders von dem in der 
offiziellen Kultpoesie tiblichen Schema, indem sie Bitte und Herr- 
lichkeitsschilderung sich durchdringen lassen. Im tibrigen fallt auch 
bei ihnen auf, da® sich die Bitte in sehr verhaltener Weise aufert: 
Eine Elendschilderung ist nur selten anzutreffen. 

Wichtig fiir unseren Zusammenhang ist aber, da8 auch in Agypten 
Hymnus und Bittgebet nicht als selbstindige Gattungen angesehen 
werden kénnen: sie sind immer miteinander vereinigt. Auch hier 
wire also die ,Stilmischung‘ chronisch. Es gilt also, was wir 
oben bemerkt haben, auch von der agyptischen Psalmodie. 

Was hat das nun fiir den Psalter zu bedeuten? Hier scheinen 
der Hymnus und das Klagelied zwei ganz verschiedene Gattungen 
darzustellen. Das ist wenigstens der erste Eindruck, wenn man 
etwa Ps. 103 oder 104 mit Ps. 38 oder 88 vergleicht. Indessen 
bestehen da doch Schwierigkeiten. Diese liegen weniger in der 
Dispositionslosigkeit vieler Klagepsalmen, die von der Elend- 
schilderung zur Bitte und von dieser wieder zu jener tibergehen 
und sich so ,wie des Farbers Gaul nur im Ring herum“ zu be- 
wegen scheinen, obwohl diese Schwierigkeit vom Standpunkt der 
Gattungsforschung aus nicht leicht genommen werden darf. Mit 
der Erklarung, daB der alttestamentliche Mensch ‘als Orientale nicht 
befahigt sei zu streng logischer Gliederung und zu architektoni- 
schem Aufbau, ist namlich fir sie nicht zu operieren. Denn Gat- 
tung besagt eben Stil, und Stil ist nicht denkbar ohne strenge 
Gliederung und klare Anordnung. Wichtiger ist das Auftreten 
hymnischer Teile in solchen Klagepsalmen. Wenn man diese Teile 
als ,, Vertrauensmotive® bezeichnet, so behebt man damit die 
Schwierigkeit nicht. Denn Vertrauensmotiv ist nur ein psychologisch 
gewendeter Ausdruck fir das, was wir, unter dem Gesichtspunkt 
des Inhalts betrachtet, Herrlichkeitsschilderung nennen, und ich 
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méchte hier im Vorbeigehen doch die Frage aufwerfen, ob wir 
nicht in der Beurteilung solcher Herrlichkeitsschilderungen tiber- 
haupt, also auch bei der Wiirdigung nichtbiblischer Literaturen, 
umzulernen haben. Wir sehen in ihnen meistens die captatio 
benevolentiae, also etwas Adulatorisches. Ob sie das sein wollten 
oder wenigstens ausschlieflich sein wollten? Oder ob nicht die 
Herrlichkeitsschilderungen — wie auch schon die Anreden — dazu 
dienten, das Vertrauen zu wecken, d. h. ob der Beter sich nicht 
damit ermutigen wollte, gerade diesen oder jenen Gott mit seinem 
Anliegen anzugehen? Wie dem auch sei, wir haben solche hym- 
nische Bestandteile im Psalter hiufig genug. Die Erklarung dieses 
Tatbestandes als ,,Stilmischung“ hat, wie schon gesagt, etwas 
Mifliches: sie hebt eben im letzten Grunde die Gattung doch auf. 

Die rechte Erkliarung gibt uns hier, wie ich glaube, eben die 
Vergleichung mit der sumerisch-akkadischen Hymnen- und Gebets- 
literatur. Denn es handelt sich bei der ,Stilmischung* um die 
Erscheinungen, welche sich, wie ich in meiner erwahnten Schrift 
gezeigt zu haben meine, als weiter fortgeschrittene Stadien des 
Erweichungsprozesses verstehen lassen, der sich schon im Akkadi- 
schen an dem urspriinglichen Schema zu vollziehen beginnt. Dabei 
sind ganz bestimmte psychologische Krafte wirksam. Die Vorweg- 
nahme der Einfiihrungsformel wird in vielen Fallen zur Angabe 
des Themas des Psalms. Da ist also die Stimmung stark genug, 
um sich von vornherein einen Ausdruck zu schaffen. Wahrend 
sich manchmal, wie in Ps. 18, hinter der proleptischen Einfiihrungs- 
formel die Pradikatsreihen des Anredeschemas in der Weise der 
altorientalischen Hymnen halten, steht anderswo an Stelle der 
Kette von epitheta ornantia eine Haufung von Verben, welche den 
das Thema angebenden Begriff variieren, wie das etwa in Ps. 9g 
der Fall ist. Im Akkadischen kommt Ahnliches nur vereinzelt vor, 
wie z. B. in dem ASur-Hymnus K. 3258.%° Das kann nicht wunder- 
nehmen, da im Alten Testament das persdnliche Verhiltnis zur 
Gottheit viel lebhafter war. Zur Aussprache dessen waren ja Verba 
weit eher geeignet als die epitheta ornantia, die viel unpersdnlicher 
wirken. Hier liegt ein Grund, warum die Psalmen lyrischer sind 
als die babylonischen Hymnen und, um das beizufiigen, gleich- 
zeitig kraftvoller als die religiése Poesie der Agypter. 


7° MACMILLAN, Some Cuneiform Tablets bearing on the Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (BA V 531—712), Nr. XVI, S. 594 ff. 
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Ich konnte weiter darauf hinweisen, wie im Psalter die Er- 
scheinung, die ich Assoziation der Kompositionselemente genannt 
habe,!2 in weit héherem Mafe eingetreten ist als im Akkadischen. 
So ist es méglich, da8 ein Psalm mit der blofen Nennung des 
Gottesnamens und mit Bittformeln beginnt. Als spezifisch dem 
Psalter eigentiimlich ergab sich mir die Neigung des Psalmisten 
zur begriindenden, mit *> eingefiihrten Parenthese.? 

_ Auf eine andere Erscheinung, auf die ich teilweise schon in 

meiner Schrift!* hingewiesen habe, méchte ich hier noch weiter 
eingehen. Mitunter ist die Herrlichkeitsschilderung indirekt gehalten, 
d. h. statt der Gré8e Jahwes wird das Gliick dessen, der ihn 
fiirchtet, oder die Kleinheit des Menschen im Vergleich zu ihm 
- geschildert. Das klassische Beispiel fiir letzteren Fall ist das Gebet 
Jakobs Gen. 32, r1o—13. Hier steht V.1r genau da, wo die Herr- 
lichkeitsschilderung zu stehen hat, namlich zwischen der Anrede 
(V. 10) und der Bitte (V. 12 u. 13), und er ist auch dem Sinne 
nach eine Herrlichkeitsschilderung, denn er faft kurz und eindrucks- 
voll die dem Erzvater zuteil gewordenen Hulderweise und die 
thm erwiesene Treue Jahwes zusammen. Das Entscheidende ist 
hier wie tiberall, da® sich Teile des urspriinglichen Schemas noch 
an der gehdrigen Stelle nachweisen lassen. 

Fiir unsere Frage ergibt sich hier eine wichtige Feststellung. 
Nicht jene Klagepsalmen, welche die sogenannte ,otilmischung “ 
aufweisen, zeigen die Arbeitsweise einer spateren Epoche, sondern 
umgekehrt sind jene auf ein jiingeres Stilempfinden zurtickzufiihren, 
welche die ,Gattung* scheinbar am reinsten zeigen. Ich vermeide 
absichtlich den Ausdruck ,sie sind in eine jiingere Zeit zu setzen", 
weil ich durchaus gegen die Auffassung mich verwahren méchte, 
da8 etwa Psalmen wie Ps. 39 aus Griinden ihres Aufbaues der 
nachexilischen oder gar der makkabaischen Periode zuzuweisen 
wiiren. So einfach liegt die Sache naimlich nicht. Es hat ja in der 
Zeit des Exils und nachher ein neuer Strom des babylonischen 
oder sagen wir allgemeiner des altorientalischen Einflusses auf 
Israel eingesetzt. Er macht sich stilistisch bemerkbar in den Pra- 
dikatsreihen der Gebete Neh. 1, 5 ff., Dan. 9, 4 ff., 2 Macc. 1, 24 ff. 
und, nebenbei gesagt, mancher Texte des synagogalen Kultes. 


1 Symerisch-akkadische Parallelen, S. 175. 
12 A,a.O. S. 176. 
13 A,a,O. S. 171. 
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Es kann also sehr wohl der Fall sein, da8 ein alttestamentlicher 
Psalm oder Gebetstext, der sich im Aufbau der aus Babylon uns 
bekannten Form anschlieft, tatsaichlich jiinger ist als etwa der 
eben erwahnte Ps. 39. Der alte strenge Stil und das durch die 
vorhin geschilderten Einfltisse gelockerte Schema haben offensicht- 
lich nebeneinander bestanden. Ob aber der Verfasser eines Psalms 
die urspriingliche Form des Aufbaues oder das erweichte Schema 
wahlt, in welchem man die reine ,Gattung“ der Klage erblicken 
zu miissen glaubte, haingt offenbar gar nicht von irgendeinem 
Empfinden fiir ,Stile‘ oder ,Gattungen“ ab, sondern sind hier 
subjektive Stimmungen maf gebend. Daher ist die Tatsache, daf 
ein Psalmist das Schema oft bis zur Unkenntlichkeit erweicht, 
durchaus noch kein Beweis fiir kiinstlerische Selbstindigkeit. Der 
Verfasser von Ps. 35 hebt mit proleptischen Bittformeln an und 
vertieft sich dann so in sie, dag er nur in V.10 zu einem sehr 
kiimmerlichen Ansatz einer Herrlichkeitsschilderung kommt. Dann 
fahrt er fort mit Elendschilderung (V. 11—16), Bitte (V. 17), 
Schlu8formel (V. 18), jenseits derer der Psalm mit neuer Elend- 
schilderung weitergeht (V. 1g—21), um in der Bitte (V. 22—26) 
und in einer zweiten Schlu8formel (V. 27—28) nun wirklich zu 
Ende zu kommen. 

Noch ein kurzes Wort tiber die dffentlichen Liturgien! Es gibt 
Psalmen, die sich ohne weiteres als solche dadurch kennzeichnen, 
da® sich in ihnen Litaneien und motivabwandelnde Gruppen finden 
wie in Ps. 118 oder Gottesreden (vgl. etwa Ps. 50 und 60) — ganz 
wie wir es in den alten sumerischen Tempelliturgien gewohnt 
sind. Ferner ist zu sagen: den proleptischen Selbsteinfiihrungs- 
formeln des privaten Gebetes entsprechen hier Formeln, die zum 
Lobe Gottes auffordern, wie z. B. bei den Ps. 135, 136, 148 u. a. 
Sie werden gerne ahnlich gehaiuft wie jene. So wenig dort ein 
bestimmtes stilistisches Prinzip zu finden ist, nach welchem diese 
Haufung erfolgt sein kénnte, so wenig michte ich hier aus dem 
Auftreten wiederholter Aufforderungsformeln Schliisse etwa auf die 
Verteilung des Vortrages solcher Psalmen auf Chore ziehen. Schlie8- 
lich mag der Gebrauch solcher Ausdriicke auch rein literarische 
Form geworden sein, so da es denkbar wire, da8f ein Dichter 
oder Beter sie auch da verwendete, wo es sich um einen Erguf 
rein persOnlicher Gefiihle handelte und der Gedanke an die Ab- 
fassung eines Liedes fiir den Kult ganz ferne lag. Das wiirde ein 
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Eindringen 6ffentlich-liturgischer Formen in das Privatgebet be- 
deuten, wie es in anderer Weise in Ps. 42 und 43 tatsichlich vor- 
liegt, wo sich der Kehrvers in einem Psalm findet, an dessen 
privatem Charakter kein Zweifel bestehen kann, Auch im babylo- 
nischen Kulturkreis beobachten wir ja mitunter ein Eindringen 
éffentlich-kultischer Formen in den Individualpsalm. Dagegen 
treffen wir meines Wissens nur in Israel die Tatsache an, dag 
das Schema des Privatgebetes fiir Zwecke des Gemeindegottes- 
dienstes verwendet wird. Das geschieht z. B. in Ps. 80 durch den 
Kehrvers V.4.8.15.20. In diesen beiden Fallen, d. h. also bei der 
_ Verwendung 6ffentlich-kultischer Formen im Privatgebet und um- 
gekehrt — und nur hier — hat also eine wirkliche Stilmischung 
stattgefunden. 

Da war sie eben auch allein méglich. Denn die dffentliche 
Liturgie hat sich sowohl im sumerisch-akkadischen Kulturkreis wie 
in Israel durch eigene Formen charakteristisch von dem Individual- 
psalm unterschieden. Diese sind aus der Eigentiimlichkeit der 
Tempelliturgie erwachsen, wie schon gesagt. Wir kénnen letztere 
als dialogisch bezeichnen, da mehrere physische oder moralische 
Personen sich in sie teilen (Gottheit und Gemeinde, bezw. Priester- 
schaft; Vorsinger und Priester- oder Volkschor o. 4.). Im Gegen- 
satz dazu mu® die Liturgie in Agypten monologisch gewesen sein, 
d. h. die Hymnen etc. sind von einer physischen (Priester) oder 
moralischen Person (Chor) vorgetragen worden, wobei das Volk 
ginzlich, wie es scheint, von der tatigen Mitwirkung ausgeschaltet 
war.t* Anders war es bestimmt in Israel. Bezeichnend fiir den 
Unterschied ist ein Vergleich des Textes der Stele des Berliner 
Museums Nr. 17272, den W. WREsZINSKI in der Orientalistischen 
Literaturzeitung XVIII (1915) 353—359 verdffentlicht hat, mit Ps. 26. 
Dort (Rs. col. 3) freut sich der Beter, im Hause des Amon zu 
sitzen und den Lobgesang aus dem Munde der Priester zu hdren, 
wahrend der Psalmist den Altar Jahwes in feierlichem Umzug 
umkreist (V. 6), um laut anzustimmen den Lobgesang und die 
Wundertaten Jahwes zu erzdhlen (V.7). Wie weit in Babylonien 
und Assyrien das Volk im eigentlichen Sinne aktiv beteiligt war, 
wire noch zu ermitteln. Der dialogische Charakter der Tempel- 


14 Was ROEDER a.a. O. im Register unter »Litanei® zitiert, fallt nicht unter diese 
Kategorie, wenigstens nicht, wenn man dem Terminus ,Litanei* seinen richtigen 
Sinn gibt. Es handelt sich eher um ,motivabwandelnde Gruppen“. 
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liturgie ist jedenfalls dem Alten Testament mit dem sumerisch- 
akkadischen Kulturkreis gegentiber Agypten gemeinsam. 

Die sogenannten ,Gattungen“ des Hymnus und der Klage sind 
demgegeniiber monologisch. Bei ihnen liegt die Sache anders. 
Hier lassen sich keine architektonischen Bestimmtheiten nachweisen, 
welche eine ,Gattung“ begriinden kénnten. Wenn man an ein 
aus Anrede und Herrlichkeitsschilderung bestehendes Gedicht nur 
Selbsteinftihrung, Elendschilderung, Bitte und allenfalls noch Ge- 
lébnis zu fiigen braucht, um aus dem ,Hymnus“ eine ,Klage“ zu 
machen, wenn sich zeigen la8t, daf dieses Schema auch noch in 
Gebilden nachwirkt, die fiir den unkundigen Blick scheinbar gar | 
nichts mehr damit zu tun haben, wenn sich ,,Stilmischungen* als 
Formen nachweisen lassen, die der Urgestalt niher stehen als die 
sogenannte ,reine Gattung“, so zeigt das doch, daf wir im stilisti- 
schen Sinne nicht mehr von den Gattungen des ,Hymnus“ und 
der ,Klage“ reden diirfen. Daran andert sich auch nichts, wenn 
sich fiir den Lobpreis wie fiir die Elendschilderung konventionelle 
Ausdriicke nachweisen lassen; denn diese kénnten die Gattung erst 
konstituieren, wenn sie bestimmenden Einflu8 auf die Architektonik 
hatten. Das ist aber im Psalter so wenig der Fall wie im Sumerisch- 
Akkadischen oder im Agyptischen. Was iiber die Gattung ent- 
scheidet, ist der Inhalt oder vielmehr dasjenige des Inhalts, worauf 
der Ton liegt. Wir werden die Gattungen deshalb nach wie vor 
zur Charakterisierung des Inhalts gebrauchen und gebrauchen 
miissen. Sie sind Einteilungskategorien, aber keine Gréfen in der 
Formgeschichte der Psalmendichtung Israels. Unter stilgeschicht- 
lichem Gesichtspunkt kann man vielmehr nur von den _beiden 
Typen des monologischen oder Individualpsalms und des dialogi- 
schen oder 6ffentlich-liturgischen Psalms sprechen. 
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By Joun A. Maynarp, Bryn Mawr College 


Tuis bibliography should be used in connection with our former 
bibliographies published in this Journal (JSOR 2, 28—46 where 
Nos. 1—364 are found, JSOR 4, 16—28 where Nos. 365—555 are 
given, JSOR 5, 18—35 where Nos. 556—788 are given, JSOR 6, 
74—87 where Nos. 789—951 are found, JSOR 7, 60—76 where 
Nos. 952—1124 are given). Our classification takes up the follow- 
ing topics: Bibliography (1125—26), History of Assyriology (1127 
—35), Excavations (1136—46), Texts (114753), Languages cognate 
to Sumerian (1154—57), Signs and Writings (1158—62), Syllabaries 
(116364), Lexicography (1165—77), Sumerian Grammar (1178 
—84), Assyrian Grammar (1185—g1), Geography (1192—1204), 
Chronology (1205—07), History, General (1208—13), Origins, 
Sumer and Akkad (1214—34), Babylonia (1235—-42), Assyria (1243 
—54), Business Documents (1255—64), Kudurru-Stones (1265), 
Law (1266—78), Letters (1279—83), Civilization (1284—1305), 
Metrology, Mathematics, Coinage (1306—12), Art and Architecture 
(131341), Seals (1317—23), Myths (1324—41), Religion (1342 
—78), Temples (1379—82), Divination (1383—85), Names (1386 
—8g), Astronomy (1389—94), Medicine (1395—98), Babel and 
Bible (1398—1435), Babel and Hellas (1436). 


Bibliography 
952. Weidner. Die Assyriologie. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 8, 29; Fossey, 
RC 1923, 399—400. 
112s. L. Fonck. Assyriologia. Biblica 2, 1921, 495501. 
1126. W. S. Sonnenscheim. The best books. 1923, part III, pp. 1105 
—TI107. 

Foncx lists the current literature. The small space given by 
SonNENSCHEIM to our subject should teach us humility! There are 
good working bibliographies in the first volume of Cambridge 
Ancient History, p. 626 ff. cf., also 1129. 
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History of Assyriology 


1127. C.J. Ball. Times. Feb. 17, 1924. 

1128. C. Bezold. ZA 34 (no paging). | 

1129. A. Bezold. Verzeichnis der Schriften Carl Bezolds. ZA 35, 
57—72. 

1130. F. Boll. Carl Bezold, Nachruf, gesprochen bei der Beisetzung 
am 23. XI. 1922. Heidelberg, 1923, pp. 12 (S. Heid. Ak. 
Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1923, 1). 

1131. P. Jamot. L’ceuvre archéologique de Léon Heuzey. Rev. de 
Paris, July 1923, 156—68. 

1132. A. H. Sayce. Reminiscences, with Portrait. London, 1923, 
P- 494- 

1133. O. Schroeder. F. Delitzsch. JSOR 8, 97—101. 

1134. — Bezold. JSOR 8, ro1—r1o2. 

1135. W. A. Shelton. Dust and Ashes of Empires. P. 272, cf. MQR, 
1923, 373—374. 

1135a. H. Zimmern. Friedrich Delitzsch und Carl Bezold. ZDMG 
77, 1923, 121—136. 

The first generation of assyriologists is fast going. We have 
obituaries of Ball, Bezold, Delitzsch, and of Heuzey who was an 
outsider but did good work. Sayce gives us interesting memoirs. 
Shelton tells the story of the University of Chicago Expedition to 
the Near East. 


Excavations 


954. Pillet. Expédition scientifique et artistique de Mésopotamie. 
(Cf. RB 32, 313—314; Maynard, AJSL 40, 75; Mercer, 
JSOR 7, 87.) 

956. Cruveilhier. Principaux résultats des nouvelles fouilles de 
Suse. (A. Vincent, Polybl. 96, p. 93.) 

1136. (British Museum). How to observe in archeology. 1920, cf. 
S. A. Cook, PEFQS, 1920, 190—r1091. 

1137. H. R. Hall. The recent excavations at Ur and Eridu and the 
early history of Babylonian civilization. Cf. RB 32, 421. 

1138, — Ur of the Chaldees. Illust. London News, April 1, 
1922. 

1139. — The Temple of the Moon at Ur of the Chaldees. 
Illust. London News, April 21, 1923. 
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1140. D. G. Lyon. Recent excavations at Babylon. HTR 11 (1918), 
307—321. . 

1141. R. A. S. Macalister in Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. I, 
1923, pp. 122—130. 

1142. D. Masters. The Romance of excavation. New York, 1923, 
PPp..529— 197s 

1143. R. de Mecquenem. Fouilles de Suse, campagnes des années 
I9I4, 1921, 1922. RA 19, 109—I40. 

1144. E. Rippmann. Die Stadt Babylon nach den neuesten Aus- 
grabungsberichten. Schweiz. Theol. Ztschr. 35 (1919), 83 
—go, 148—166; 36 (1919), 39—54. 

1145. (E. Weidner). Englische Ausgrabungen in Siidbabylonien. 
AfKF I, 42—44. 

1146. L. C. Woolley. The Home of Abraham, Ur of the Chaldees. 
III, London News, July 28, 1923. 

Petrie, Hogarth, and Hall give valuable suggestions to travellers 
in the Near and Middle East in this British Museum publication. 
Hatw’s address to the Fifth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences is noticed in RB 32. He apparently endorses Thompson’s 
hypothesis that Babylonia was an Elamite settlement before the 
coming of the Sumerians. There is evidently something to be said 
for that view. In the popular articles listed above Hatt and 


~ Wootzey describe the work done at Ur. Lyon and Rippmann 


popularize Koldewey’s work. MacaLister gives a short summary. 
Masters writes well of Rawlinson and Layard but is not very 
scholarly. Dz Mscquenem.tells of the work done on the Achaemenian 
palace and on an Elamite necropolis. WEIDNER tells of the work 
of Thompson at Ur and of Hall at Tell el Obeid. Lanepon tells 
of the work done by Mackay at Kish in No. 1150. Cf. also 1379, 
1382, 1384. 
Texts 
799. G. Contenau. Tablettes Cappadociennes. (Condamin, Rec. S. 
R., 1923, 88—go; Sayce, JRAS, 1923, 133—134.) 
970. Genouillac. Textes économiques d’Oumma. (Mercer, JSOR 7, 
38; Condamin, R. Sc. R., 1923, 90—92.) 
971. Legrain. Historical Fragments. (Luckenbill, AJSL 40, 146— 
147; Meissner, TLZ 48, 221). 
974. Weidner. Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi. Heft 3, (Un- 
gnad, OLZ 26, 490—493.) 
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1147. A. T. Clay. Epics, Hymns, Omens, and other texts. Yale 
Univ. Press, 1923. 

1149. A. Deimel. Die Inschriften von Fara. Il. Schultexte aus Fara 
in Umschrift. 1923. 

1150. E, Ebeling. Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religidsen Inhalts. 
Heft 7—9, 1922—1923. 

1151. S. Langdon. The H. Weld Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Vol. I and II, Oxford Univ. Press, 1923. 

1152. O. Schroeder. Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts. 
Heft 2. (Meissner, OLZ 26, 156—159.) 

1153. Thureau Dangin. Tablettes d’Uru a l’usage des prétres du 
Temple d’Anu au temps des Séleucides. 1922. (Condamin, 
RSR, 1923, 92—95; Langdon, AJSL 39, 282—287.) 

Cray edits the fourth volume of the Morgan Collection. DEIMEL 
edits the 43rd volume of the Wiss. ver. d. DOG. The first volume 
of Lancpon gives Sumerian and Semitic religions and_ historical 
texts, most of them being transliterated and translated by the 
editor. The texts include a part of the great Lugalbanda myth, 
a Sumerian hymn to Enlil-bani, a hymn to the Mother goddess 
used against the demons, a record of the erection of a temple to 
Nin-egal by the wife of Rim-Sin, a Sumerian inscription to 
Hammurabi from Sippar, a Semitic tablet of regulations for the 
disposal of sacrifices at Erech, a school text with syllabary, and 
list of gods, a cylinder of Nabonidus, a brick of Nebuchadrezzar, 
one of Ashur-etil-ilani, a Sumerian hymn to Nidaba, one to Dungi, 
a liturgy of the cult of Kish and other material. The second 
volume gives important Sumerian dynastic lists from before the 
flood to Sin-Magir, a cylinder of Sin-idinnam, and a tablet con- 
taining date years of Hammurabi. Some of the texts of THureau- 
Danain had already been edited in RA but most of them are new. 
They deal mostly with astronomy and ritual. Condamin in his 
review discusses the Labartu text. Langdon translates text 56. 
Meissner corrects several passages in Schroeder. 

Other texts by Boissier 1217, 1135; Delaporte 1317; Dougherty 
1256; Gadd 1245; Holma 1384; Jean 1258, 1259; Langdon 1226, 
1260, 1279, 1332, 1360—1363; Legrain 1227, 1236, 1237, 1318; 
Price 1238; Thompson 1398; Thureau-Dangin 1163, 1253, 1282, 


1336, 1373; Zimolong 1164, will be listed separately because of 
their special character. 


a 
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Related Languages 


977. T. Kluge. Versuch einer Beantwortung der Frage: welcher 
Sprachengruppe ist das Sumerische anzugliedern? (Witzel, 
OLZ 26, 565—570.) 
1154. C.J. Ball. The book of Job. 1922. 
1155. W. Czermak. Parallelerscheinungen im Nubischen und Tiir- 
kischen. Anthropos, 1916/17, 230—239. 
1156. A. Drexel. Bornu and Sumer. Anthropos, 1919/20, 215—294. 
1157. P. Schebesta. U Nkulunkulu. Anthropos, 1916/17, 525—526. 
Whirzex is very severe on Kiuce. Batt recorded many of his 
philological theories in his translation of the book of Job. CzERMAK 
gives linguistic parallels with Sumerian. DRexeL thinks that com- 
parison between African linguistic phenomena and Sumerian will 
be of great value. Scnesesta approves Van Oordt’s comparison of 
Sumerian to Bantu. This Zulu divine name would be the Sume- 
rian An-gal-gal. 
Signs and Writing 


1158. A. Deimel. Liste der archaischen Keilschriftzeichen von Fara. 
1922. 

1159. — Das Keilschriftsystem. Orientalia 7, 35—58. 

1160. L. Speleers. Notice sur les inscriptions de l’Asie Antérieure 
des Musées royaux du Centenaire. 1923, p. 78. 

1161, E. Unger, Die Entstehung der Keilschrift. 1922, Pp. 10. 

1162. — Das Alter der Keilschriften von Fara. ZA 34, 198 
—205. 

In Orientalia, Demet studies the ancient forms of 58 signs. 
Uncer supplements Deimel’s work on the Fara signs. SPELEERS 
treats of cuneiform writing. Cf. also 1160. 


Syllabaries 


30. Meissner. Assyriologische Forschungen. Rev. Stummer, OLZ 
26, 64—65. 
1163. Thureau-Dangin. Notes assyriologiques. RA 19, 79—83. 
1164. P. B. Zimolong. Das Sumerisch-Assyrische Vocabular Ass. 
523. 1922, p. 64; Rev. Mercer, JSOR 7, 85; Ungnad, 
OLZ 26, 562—564. 
Tuurrau-Dancin studies the fragment AO 7762. ZIMOLONG 
publishes a text of which the Yale syllabary is the first part. 
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Uncnap offers important corrections to it. Langdon gave us also 
a school syllabary (cf. 1151). 


Lexicography 
994. H. Holma. Weitere Beitr. z. assyr. Lexik. Rev. Landsberger, 
OLZ -26,°273: 
1165. C. Bezold. Zum babylonisch-assyrischen Worterbuch. ZA 34, 
105—I12. 


1166. H. Ehelolf. Zur Etymologie und den Ideogrammen von iSpatu 
‘Koecher.’ ZA 35, 46—47. 

1167. C.J. Gadd. Forms and Colours. II, Colours, RA 19, 158—159. 

1168. P. Jensen. Akkadisch mudi. ZA 35, 124—132. 

1169. A. Langdon. Assyriological notes. JSOR 7, 53—55. 

1170. — Contributions to the Assyrian Lexicon. AJSL 39, 
136—142. 

1171. J. Offord. The word for satrap. PEFQS, 1919, 138—139. 

1172. F. Perles. Ergdanzungen zu den akkadischen Fremdwortern. 
(Cf. 209), OLZ, 1918, 65—72. 

1173. — Ein iibersehenes Lehnwort aus dem Akkadischen. 
OLZ 22, 111—112. 

1174. F. Thureau-Dangin. Notes assyriologiques. RA 19, 83—84. 

1175. H. Zimmern. Gunguppu, Hocker. ZA 34, 197—198. 


1176. — KA. KA. SI. GA=(blotzer) Lautwert. ZA 34, 
195—197- 

r277. — Sum. ku(g), nicht azag=akk. ellu, rein. ZA 34, 
192—I95. 


Brzoip treats of the verb malti. Gapp studied Ebeling, KAR 209 
translated by Meissner, OLZ, 1922, 201—202. In JSOR Lancpon 
studied the word muttatu, hermaphrodite and zahannu, a vessel. 
OrrorD approves Pognon’s identification of satrap in cuneiform. 
In the second article, Pertes shows that the word nxy to serve is 
a denominative of Sarrutu, kingdom. Tuureav-Dancin shows that 
zag-ga=kanzuzu, means gums and that one should read rib-ku, 
a kind of beer for lab-ku in Rit. accad. p. 84 (cf. 926). Luckenbill’s 
reading ku(g) is now accepted by Zmmern. Cf. also 1289. 


Sumerian Grammar 


1178. G. A. Barton. On the significance of compound postpositives 
in Early Sumerian. JAOS 43, 317—322. 
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1179. — The expression of the comparative degree in Su- 
merian. JAOS 43, 243—244. 
1180. A. Deimel. Ubersicht iiber die einfachen sumer. Wortstamme. 


Or. 4, 45—55- 

1181. P. Haupt. Hebrew ‘a8té and Sum. as-tan. Am. J. of Phil. 43, 
245. 

1182. — The Sumerian affixes tam and kam. JAOS 42, 
301— 304. 


1183. A. Poebel. Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik. Rostock 
(Verfasser), 1923, p. 341. 

1184. A. Ungnad. Auslautende Explosivlaute im Sumerischen. OLZ 
26, 424—426. 

Barron studies -ka-ka and -ka-‘ge and the degrees of comparison. 
Haver compares with other languages with his usual thouroughness. 
PorseL gave us an excellent Grammar. UNcnap studies again the Greek 
transliterations of Sumerian words edited by Pinches in PSBA 24. 


Assyrian Grammar 


403. Boson. Assyrologia. Rev. Condamin, MFO 7, 407—408. 

1003. Mercer. Assyr. Grammar. Rev. Chiera, JSOR 7, 83—845 
Maynard, JSOR 7, 35—36; Pinches, Bul. of. S. O. S. I, 
819—825. 

1185. W. F. Albright. The Earliest Forms of Hebrew Verse. 
JPOS II, 69—86. 

1186. B. Landsberger. Der ‘Ventif’ des Akkadischen. ZA 35, 
113—123. 

1187. J. Lewy. Das Verbum in den ‘altassyrischen Gesetzen.’ Rev. 
Luckenbill AJSL 40, 72—73. 

1188. B. Meissner. Die Keilschrift. 1922, Pp. 112. 

1189. L. I. Newman and W. Popper. Studies in Biblical Parallelism. 
$915, (psiSI—=39- 

r1go. T. Rosenberg. Assyrische Sprachlehre u. Keilschriftkunde fiir 
das Selbststudium. Wien, 1923, p. 188. 

1191. E. Speiser. The etymology of janx. JOR 14, 329. 

AusricHt, Newman, and Popper compare Hebrew and Babylonian 

poetry. LANDSBERGER studies verbal forms ending in am. Lewy in- 

vestigates the verb in the Old Assyrian code. MEIssNER’s popular 

little book has a second edition. RosENBERG writes an elementary 

text book. Speiser compares this word with ram@, to cast. 
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Geography 

1192. W. F. Albright. The origin of the name Cilicia. AJPh 43, 
166 —167. 

1193. — New light on Magan and Meluha. JAOS 42, 317 
—322. 

1194. — Shinar-Sangar and its monarch Amraphel. AJSL 40, 
125—133. 

1195. — Palestine in the Earliest historical period. JPOS HU, 
110—138. 


1196. A. Deimel. Sumer==“yzw. Biblica 2, 71—74. 

1197. J. Garstang. Note on Hittite Political Geography. Arzawa. 
Liverpool’s Annals of Arch. a. Anthrop. 10, 21—26. 

1198. S. Horn. Zur Geographie Mesopotamiens. ZA 34, 123—156. 

t199. S. Landersdorfer. Zur Lage von Sepharvajim. TQS gg, 
371—378. 

1200. W. H. Lane. Babylonian problems. New York, Dutton, pp. 376. 
Rev. Luckenbill, AJSL 40, 148—151. 

1201. J. Lewy. Lykier-Syrer und Choriter-Syrer. ZA 35, 144—148. 

1201. D. Paton. Early Egyptian Records of Trayels. Vol. 4, 1922. 

1202. I. M. Price. Topography of the Gudea Inscription. JAOS 43, 
41—48. 

1203. M. Streck. Seleukeia, in Pauly-Kroll Encycl. I] A, 1148—84. 

1204. A. Ungnad. Luwisch=Lykisch. ZA 35, 1—8. 

ALBRIGHT shows that the name Hilakku, Cilicia appears for the 
first time in the records of Tiglath-Pilezer III (not IV). S.-E. Cilicia 
is Arzawa in Hittite, in Babyl., Ursu, now preserved in Arsus. 
This district was later called Quweh. There is a connection between 
Hilakku and Hanigalbat. In the second article he says that KAV 92 
supports his view that Magan is Egypt and Meluba is not on the 
Persian Gulf. The reviewer is left unconvinced until the references 
to these lands in Ptolemy have been explained. In the third article 
Albright identifies Shinar with Hana whose capital was Redeph. 
Amraphel was the king who captured Babylon in the 17th century, 
The fourth article defends the Magan theory of the author, and 
identifies the Tidni of Gimil-Sin with the Amorites. The Hyksos 
were nomads from Transcaspia. There is also an important note 
on the Amorite language. Dermmen shows that Sumer (Shinar) is 
dialectic for Ki-en-gi by a well known phonetic change. GarsTanc 
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shows that Arzawa is Cilicia; he identifies several other places and 
gives us two good maps of the region. Horn will be important 
for a study of Assyrian campaigns. LANDERSDORFER equated Siphar- 
vayim with Sipri. Lanz locates Opis at Tel-Abri. Luckensitt brings 
some texts which prove that it cannot be. Lane has also a good 
outline of early history. Lewy rejects Albright’s identification of 
Hatti with Syria in JSOR 7, 18. Paton is important for the Geo- 
graphy of Syria at the time of the Amarna letters. Price studies 
the place names in Gudea and raises some practical questions on 
Magan and Meluha. According to Uncnap, the Luwish are the 
Wolf people. They are very close to the Hittites and are identical 
with the Amorites. Barbaros is the Assyrian barbaru wolf. 


Chronology 


412. Thureau-Dangin. Chronol. des dyn. de Sum. et d’Akkad. Rev. 
Deimel, Biblica I, 117—123. 
834. Gadd. Early Dynasties. Rev. Poebel, OLZ 25, 506—512; 
Bezold DIZ, 1922;.546-—-347. 
1205. Albright. The readjustment of Assyro-Babylonian Chronology 
by the elimination of false synchronisms, JSOR 8, 51—59. 
1206. A. Condamin. La date de Hammourabi révisée. RScR, 1923, 


84—88. 

1207. S. A. Cook. Chronology in Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. I, 
145—156. 

1208. F. X. Kugler. Von Moses bis Paulus. Miinster. Aschendorff, 
p. 556. 


Porset’s review of Gapp is most important. ALBRIGHT proposes 
a radical treatment of synchronisms. Conpamin adopts Kucuer’s new 
date for Hammurabi namely 1945—1900. Kugler’s treatment of the 
month sé-kin-kud is, however, open to question. Coox studies the 
chronology of Mesopotamia before 15808. c. See also 1233, 1369, 1434. 


History 
A. General. 
1208. A. R. Cowan. A guide to world history. 1923. 
1209. E. E. Hanslik, E. Kohn, E.G. Klauber. Finleitung wu. Geschichte 
d. A. Orients. 1921, Rev. Weidemann, OLZ 26, 201—202. 
1210. H. G. Hutchinson. The greatest story in the world. 1923, 


PP- 49—75- 
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1211. C. F. Jean. Le milieu biblique avant Jésus Christ. Rev. S.A. 
Cook, JTS 97, 102—103; Maynard, JSOR 8, 77—78. 

1212. — Ma mission scientifique en Orient. Journal de Voyage. 
Paris. Gabalda, 1921, p. 232. 

1213. R. C. Thompson. A small handbook to the history and anti- 
quities of Mesopotamia from the earliest Times to the End 
of the Sasanian period. Bagdad, 1918. (Cf. JRAS, 1919, 
605—607.) 

Cowan is not an expert. Hansuik etc. popular. HurcHinson writes 
for boys. Jean gives us an excellent survey of Near East history. 
He deals also with history in the record of his trip to the Near 
East. Cf. also Delaporte’s work (1288). 


B. Origins. Sumer and Akkad. 


629. A. T. Clay. Empire of the Amorites. Rey. Petrie, AE, 1920, 
21—22; Barton, BS, 1919, 485—487; Deimel, Or 4, 61; 
Pfeiffer, Bilychnis 14, 362—363; Olmstead, AJTh 23, 
525—527; Mercer, JSOR 3, 96—97; Friedrich, ZDPV 45, 
224—226. 

1214. L. Adametz. Herkunft und Wanderungen der Hamiten. 1920, 
p. 107. Rev. Wreszinsky, OLZ 24, 294. 

1215. W.F. Albright. The epic of the king of Battle. Sargon of 
Akkad in Cappadocia. JSOR 7, 1—20. 

1216, — The Babylonian antediluvian kings. JAOS 43, 
323—329. 

1217. A. Boissier. Lipit-Ishtar législateur. 1922. Rev. Mercer, — 
JSOR 7, 39. 

1218. P. E, Burrows. Notes on the antediluvian kings. Orientalia 7, 
50—58. 

121g. V. Christian. Akkader und Siidaraber als dltere Semiten- 
schichte. Anthropos 14/15, 729—739. 

1220. G. Contenau. Les Sémites en Cappadoce au XXIII* siecle. 
JA, 1921, 295—303. 

1221. S, A. Cook. Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 1, 181—237. 

1222. A. Deimel. Nachtrag. Orientalia 7, 58—so. 

1223. W. Gaerte. Das Weltbild der protoelamitischen Kultur. 
Anthropos 14/15, 1—15. 

1224. E.G. H. Kraeling. The origin and real name of Nimrod. 
AJSL 38, 214—220. 
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1125. S. Langdon. Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 1, 356—463. 


n226, — The Chaldean kings before the flood. JRAS, 1923, 
251—259. , 

1227. L. Legrain. The inscriptions of the kings of Agade. MJ, 1923, 
203—220. 


1227a. J. Lewy. Zur Geschichte Assyriens u. Kleinasiens im 3. u. 
2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. OLZ 26, 533—544. 
1228. D. D. Luckenbill. Akkadian origins. AJSL 40, 1—13. 

1229. A. Moret, G. Davy. Des clans aux empires. 1923, Pp. 540. 
1230. J. de Morgan. Les origines des Sémites et celles des Indo- 
Européens. Rev. de Synthése historique 34, 7—34. 

1231. F. Petrie. Current fallacies about history. AE, 1923, 73—84. 

1232. R.C. Thompson. Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 1, 464 
—569. 

1233. A. Ungnad. Die dltesten Vélkerwanderungen Vorderasiens. 
Breslau (Verfasser). P. 16, Rev. RB 32, 632—634; Christian, 
OLZ 26, 564—565. 

1234. E. F. Weidner. Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien. Boghaz- 
koy Studien. Heft 8 and g. 

Otmsteap makes a searching criticism of Cuay’s theory, especially 
of its geography. Premrer versus Clay. PETRIE approves Clay’s 
thesis because there was a strong Semitic power in N. Syria at 
the close of the Middle Kingdom. Mainly on the basis of the 
breed of small cattle, ApameTz says that the Egyptian Hamites and 
the Sumerians came from the region of Afghanistan and Persia. 
AupriGHT corrects Weidner’s translation of the Sar tamhari epic 
and reconstructs the history of Sargon’s period. Botsster on Isin 
dynasty. Curistian writes an excellent article on the two groups 
of Semitic languages, the oldest represented by Accadian, Mineo- 
Sabean, Abyssinian and Mehri is of hamitic type and its origin is 
East Africa. The other group (Canaanite, Aramaic, Arabic) is a 
pure Semitic type from N. W. Africa. The article is based on 
philological comparisons. Contenau shows that the fall of the 
Assyrian colony may be due to pressure by Hittites and Mitannians 
which may have brought about also the setting of the first dynasty 
in Babylon. He shows also that the rules for business agents in 
the Cappadocian tablets are the same that we find later in 
Hammurabi’s Code. Coox writes on the Semites. GarrTE shows 
similarity of adorned cups found in Susa with the prehistoric cups 
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of Nagada and the Babylonian map of the world. Krag.inc shows 
that Nimrod was a city king of ancient Marad, west of Nippur. 
Lancpon writes on early Babylonia, the dynasties of Akkad and 
Lagash, the Sumerian revival, and the Empire of Ur, in the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History. In JRAS he edits a text which he claims 
to be the long sought Sumerian original of Berossus’ list of ante- 
diluvian kings. Very valuable discussions of this text by ALBRIGHT 
(1216), Burrows (1218) and by Demet (1222) who gives a re- 
production of Langdon’s copy. Lrcrain edits the missing fragment 
of CBS 13972 and translates this Sargon text entirely. It shows 
how Sargon worshipped Dagan in the West. Lewy studies the 
Cappadocian tablets of Contenau and Smith, their data on the 
spread of the Semites, and .on law, more especially on loans. 
LucKENBILL attacks Clay’s West Semitic theory, shows that Akkadians 
came to Akkad from the South, but had to skirt the settlements 
of Southern Babylonia. He has a good discussion of names. Moret 
reconstructs the political development of the Near East to the 
coming of the Northerners. His book is fresh and invigorating but 
does not altogether do justice to the Elamite and Mesopotamian 
contribution to history. DE Morcan maintains that Arabia was the 
center of the Semites. He holds to the dessication theory. PETRIE 
shows that Sumerian civilization antedates the Egyptian. The third 
dynasty of Kish synchronises with the first of Egypt. THompson 
studies the dynasties of Isin, Larsa, and Babylon, the age of 
Hammurabi, and the Kassite conquest. UNcNnap’s pamphlet empha- 
sizes the role of the Subaru. The Hebrews are a mixture of 
Subaru and Semite. The Mitanni are an Indian group which left 
Iran in 2500. The Indo-Aryans and Persians lived in Iran until 
they separated and became differentiated. There is also a chrono- 
logical discussion. WEIDNER translates and studies the state docu- 
ments in cuneiform from Boghazkoy. Cf. also 1151, 1200, 1389, 
1394. 


C. Babylonia 


1235. A. Boissier. Fragment de chronique néo-babylonienne. 1922. 
Rev. Mercer. JSOR 8, 34. 

1235a. R. P. Dougherty. Nabonidus in Arabia. JAOS 42, 305, 16. 

1236, L. Legrain. The golden boats of Marduk and Nabu in 
Babylon. MJ, 1923, 267—28r1. 
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£237. — King Nabonidus and the great walls of Babylon. 
MJ, 1923, 282—287. 

1237a. S.A. B. Mercer. The Hittites, Mitanni, and Babylonia, in 
the Tell el Amarna Tablets. JSOR 8, 13—28. 

1238. I. M. Price. An inscribed eye of a Babylonian idol. JAOS 43, 
51—53. 

1239, W.H. Schoff. Regencies in Babylon. JAOS 42, 370—371. 

1240. A. Ungnad. Schenkungsurkunde des Kurigalzu mar Kadasman- 
Harbe. AMKF I, 29—36. 

1241. F. H. Weissbach. Die Denkmdler und Inschriften an der 
Miindung des Nahr-el-Kelb. Berlin, 1922, p. 56, Plates 14. 
Rev. E. Mayer, ZDPV 45, 226—228; Luckenbill, AJSL 39, 
294—295. 

1242. H. Zimmern u. J. Friedrich. Der Briefwechsel zwischen 
Subbiluliumas und der Witwe des Bibhururias (d. i. Ame- 
nophis IV?). ZA 35, 37—42. 

Bolssier edits a new text. DoucHerty shows that Nabonidus was 
in retirement at Tema while Belshazzar was ruling in Babylon. 
Cf. also 1011. Lucrain edits Nebuchadnezzar 20 and a new cylinder 
Nabonidus. Mercer surveys Near East history during the Amarna 
period. Price edits a duplicate of a short inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II. Scuorr studies after Daugherty, Arabia as a dependency 
of Babylon. Uncnap shows that CT 36, 6, 7 is a partial duplicate 
of Nies II 33, and writes on land measurement. WelssBacu studies 
again the inscriptions of the Dog River. Zimmern and FRIEDRICH 
study Hittite correspondence of great historical interest. Cf. also 
1151, 1225, and 1232 and remark on 1024. 


D. Assyria 


870. S. Smith. First campaign. Rev. Bezold, DLZ 1922, 347—348. 

1243. J. D. Davis. The statue of Shalmaneser at Ashur.oPTR7, 
184— 189. 

1244. E. Ebeling. Ein Bericht Sanheribs iiber seinen ersten Feld- 
zug. Berl. Beitr. z. Keil. I, 2. Berlin, 1922, p. 17. 

1245. C.J. Gadd. The Fall of Nineveh. Luzac, 1923, p. 42, pl. 6. 

1246. J. Lewy. Der ,zerbrochene Obelisk‘ Adadniraris II. als Quelle 
zur Geschichte Tukulti-Ninurtas I. OLZ 26, 197—200. 

1247. J. A. Maynard. Recent historical material on Ashurbanipall. 
JSOR 6, 99—105. 
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1248. — New historical material on Ashurbanipal. JSOR 7, 
21—29. 

1249. — Inscriptions from Ashur, JSOR 8, 1—12. 

1250. B. Meissner. Die Eroberung der Stadt Ulhu aus Sargons 
achtem Feldzuge. ZA 34, 113—122. 

1251. J. Offord. The assassination of Sennacherib. PEF, 1918, 
88—9go. 

1252. A. Olmstead. History of Assyria. 1923, p. 724. Rev. Luzac 
Orient. List 34, 123. 

1253. F. Thureau-Dangin. Notes assyriologiques. RZ 19, 84—85. 

1254. A. Ungnad. Der Ort der Ermordung Sanheribs. ZA 35, 
50—5I. 

Brezotp offers emendations. One of Meissner’s corrections to 
SmitH in OLZ, 1922, p. 404 is improved by Thureau-Dangin, RA 
19, 142. Davis translates KAA I, 30. Gapp edits a newly discovered 
Babylonian Chronicle which gives us new light on the last days 
of Assyria. Lewy compares KAH II 84 to 58, 60, and 158. MayNarD 
translates sources, edited since Streck published his work and in- 
scriptions of Assyrian rulers in KAH II. Metssner translates 1. 199 
—232 of the eighth campaign. Orrorp examines the evidence in 
Scheil’s prism and Harper 12. OtmsTEap’s epochmaking work makes 
great use of epistolary material and reconstructs the past of Assyrian 
with modern historical methods. THureau-Dancin edits a text on 
Esarhaddon. Uncnap shows that CT 35, 13 ff. corroborates his 
thesis in OLZ, 1917, 358 (cf. 642a). For other historical texts cf. 
1151 and 1152. 


Business Documents 


658. J. Augapfel. Babylonische Rechtsurkunden. Rev. Zettersteen, 
MO 13, 134—135. 

1023. Chiera. Selected Temple accounts. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 7, 83; 
Meissner, TLZ 48, 247; Ungnad, OLZ 25, 271—273. 

1024. Old Babylonian Contracts. Rev. Luckenbill, AJSL 40, 147— 
148; Mercer, JSOR 7, 80. 

1256. R. P. Dougherty. Archives from Erech. Time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Nabonidus. 1923, p. 67, pl. 56. Rev. Luzac, 
Or. List 34, 121; Mercer, JSOR 8, 80—8r. 

1257. L. Gry. Israélites en Assyrie, Juifs en Babylonie. Museon 3s, 
153—185, 
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t2ss. C.F. Jean. Sumer et Akkad, Contribution a létude de la 
civilisation dans la Basse Mesopotamie. Paris. Geuthner, 
1923, p- 170, pl. 93. 

1259. . — L’Elam sous la dynastie d’Ur. Les indemnites allouées 
aux “chargés de Mission” des rois d’Ur. RA 19, 1-44. 

1260. S. Langdon. Ten Tablets from the Archives of Adab. RA 19, 
187—194. 

1261. J. Lewy. Bemerkungen zu den altassyrischen Texten aus 
Kappadokien. ZA 35, 148—151. 

1262. — Studien zu den altassyrischen Texten aus Kappa- 
dokien. 1922, p. 89. 

1263. O. Schroeder. Altassyrische Kontrakte. ZA 34, 161—165. 

1264. — Drei Lieferungsbelege aus dem Proviantamt von 
Assur. ZA 35, 48—50. 

Meissner and Unenap offer corrections to CurerA. LUCKENBILL 
would place the new King Enlil-amah found by Chiera at the 
beginning of the Cassite period. AucapreL studies documents in 
Clay’s BE VIII—X. Doucusrty edits texts from the Goucher College 
collection. Gry studies Murashu texts and texts from Kamu’ near 
Harran. Jran’s book studies civilization, proper names, palm tree 
culture, precious stones. He denies the existence of totemism 
(p. 2931). He edits a number of texts. The article on the in- 
demnities paid to envoys of the kings of Ur gives a number of 
texts from the Musée Impérial Ottoman. Lancpon edits Sumerian 
texts with notes. Lewy studies the Cappadocian tablets. Cf. also 
1227a. SCHROEDER studies documents in KAV and, in the second 
article, three receipts of grain in KAH. Cf. also 1265, 1271 and 1352. 


* 


Kudurru-Stones 


1265. F. X. Steinmetzer. Die babylonischen Kudurru als Urkunden- 
form. P. 279. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 8, 33; Synave, RSPT 12, 
374; Witzel, JSOR 8, 31—32. 
See also Hommel’s article 1356. 


Law 


453. Cuq. Les nouv. frag. du code de Hammourabi. Rev. Koschaker, 
OLZ 26, 65—71. 

879. Scheil. Recueil de lois assyr. Rev. Lewy, OLZ 26, 214—216; 
Luckenbill, AJSL 40, 72. 
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1032. 
1033. 
1035. 
1039. 
1266. 
1267. 
1268. 


1269. 
1270. 


127%< 


D292: 


1273. 


1274 


1275 


1276 


1277 


1278. 
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Tallquist. Old Assyr. Laws. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 8, 33; Un- 
gnad, OLZ 25, 445—447. 

Ehelolf. Ein altassyr. Rechtbuch. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 6, 153 
—154; Ungnad, OLZ 25, 445—447. 

Koschaker. Quellenkrit. Unters. z. d. altassyr. Gesetzen. Rev. 
Mercer, JSOR 6, 153. 

San Nicolo. Die SchluBklauseln der altbabyl. Kauf- und 
Tauschvertrdge. Rev. Bell, JEA 9, 120—121. 

M. Th. Bohl. The position of women in Ancient Babylonia 
and Israel. BS 77, 4—13. 

B. A. Brooks. Some observations concerning Mesopotamian 
women. AJSL 39, 187—194. 

P. Cruveilhier. Etude sur les fragments d’un code préham- 
mourabien en rédaction sumerienne. Museon 34, 117—158. 

E. Cuq. Un recueil des lois assyriennes. RA 19, 45—65. 

C. Edwards. The oldest Laws in the World. Rev. S. A. Cook, 
PEF, 1921, 147—150. 

A. Jirku. Eine neue altassyrische Parallele zum Mosaischen 
Gesetz und zum Codex des Hammurabi. TLB 41, 401—405. 

P. Koschaker, A. Ungnad. Hammurabis Gesetz. Band VI. 
Ubersetzte Urkunden mit Rechtserlauterungen. Leipzig, 1913, 
p. 140. 

B. Landsberger. Solidarhaftung von Schuldnern in den babyl.- 
assyr. Urkunden. ZA 35, 22—36. 

J. G. Lautner. Die richterliche Entscheidung und die Streit- 
beendigung im altbabylonischen ProzeBrechte. Leipzig, 1922, © 
P+ 97- 

E. Mangenot. Le prét a intérét en Babylonie. Lami du 
clergé 97, p. 241—2543; 337—350. 

F. Schupfer. La legge di Hammurabi re di Babilonia e il 
diritto babilonese nei secoli della prima dinastia. A. 2225— | 
1926 B.c. Mem. d. R. A. Naz. d. Lincei cl. d. sc. m, st. e fil., 
1922, 413—544. 

G. Testaud. De la condition juridique de la femme dans le 
droit assyrien de 1400 4 1200 av. J.C. RATM, 1922, p. 26. 

Zocco-Rosa. Nouveaux fragments des Lois de Hammourabi 
découverts dans les fouilles de Nippour. Cf. RB 32, 422. 


Bout studies devolution and growth of antifeminism. The article 
was originally published in Nieuwe Theol. Stud. I, 161—168; 
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187—197 (cf. 1037). Mrs. Brooxs studies the veiling of women in 
the light of the New Assyrian Code. CruveILHier compares Sumerian 
and Hammurabi codes. Cua studies the Old Assyrian Laws on 
marriage, property, crimes, penalties, justice. Epwarps—new edition, 
not much improved. Jirxu compares Old Assyrian Law to Ham- 
murabi and Mosaic Law. Lanpspercer studies the laws regulating 
loans. Koscuaker and Unenap continue their work on applied law 
in business documents. Lautner’s work appeared in Leipziger 
Rechtswiss. Stud., Heft 3. Txstaup follows Scheil’s translation. 
Zocco-Rosa based his address to the Fifth International Congress 
of Historical Sciences on Cuq’s study of Poebel’s tablet (453). 
Boissier gives a duplicate of paragraph 7 in Hammurabi Code 
(cf. 1217). 


Letters 


456. Lutz. Early Babyl. Letters from Larsa. Rev. Allis, PTR 16, 
485—490; Hussey, HTR 12, 113—114. 

678. Clay. Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech. Rev. Barton, BS 
77, 361—362. 

1279. S. Langdon. A letter of Hammurabi. AJSL 39, 140—I4I. 

1280. R. H. Pfeiffer. Assyrian Epistolary Formulae. JAOS 43, 
26—4O0. 

1281. T. G. Pinches. Light on the History of Merodach’s Temple 
at Babylon. Bul. of the SOS II, 821—823. 

1282. Thureau-Dangin. Nouvelles Lettres d’El Amarna. RA 19, 
gi—108. 

1283. A. Ungnad. Altbabylonische Briefe aus dem Museum zu 
Philadelphia. Rev. Landsberger, OLZ 26, 71—74. 

Miss Hussey and O. T. Atuis write excellent reviews of Lutz. 
Barton translates one of Cray’s letters New letter edited by 
Lancpon. Przirrer classifies Harper’s Letters according to greetings. 
Pincues corrects Harper 119 and 120. THureau-DancIn edits six 
new letters. Uncnap translates 150 letters (reprint from Z. f. vergl. 
Rechtswissensch., vol. 36). Cf. also 1252. 


Civilization 
885. Meissner. Babyl. u. Assyr. Rev. Schroeder, OLZ 26, 63—64. 


886. D. Schneider. Anfange der Kulturwirtschaft. Rev. Barton, 
JAOS 43, 249—250; Dougherty, ATR 5, 70—72. 
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1047 
1284 
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1286 


1287 


1288 


1289 


1290. 
I2QI. 
L293. 
1294. 


1294. 


1295. 


1296. 


1297. 
1298. 


1299. 


1300. 
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Contenau. Civilisation assyr.-babyl. Rev. A. Vincent, Poly- 
biblion 96, 92; Ehelolf, OLZ 25, 445. 

Reimpell. Geschichte d. babyl. u. assyr. Kleidung. Rev. OLZ 
26, 216—217. 

Dowson. Date a. Date cultivation. Rev. Meissner, OLZ 26, 288. 

J. Baikie. Life of Ancient East. 1923. 

J. A. Brendon. The hanging gardens of Babylon, in Hammer- 
ton’s Wonders of the Past. II, 292—298. 

J. Capart. Le ‘pseudo-Gilgamesh’ figuré sur le couteau égyptien 
de Gebel el Arak au Louvre. CR Acad., 1919, 404—414. 
Answer by Benedite, p. 414—418. 

Deimel. Die Bebauung der Tempeldcker zur Zeit Urukaginas. 
Orientalia 7, 1—35. * 

L. Delaporte. La Mésopotamie. Les civilisations babylonienne 
et assyrienne. 1923, p. 420. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 8, 78; 
Rogers, AHR 28, 726—727; Synave, RSPT 12, 372—373. 

L. B. Ellis. AE, 1923, 17—20 (review of Hrozny’s Das 
Getreide). 

C. J. Gadd. Ur of the Chaldees in Hammerton’s Wonders of 
the Past. Il, 381—3go. 

H.R. Hall. Babylon the Great.in Hammerton’s Wonders of 
the Past. I, 301—316. 

J. Hunger u. H. Lamer. Altorientalische Kultur im Bilde. 
1923. 

E. Littmann. Tausendundeine Nacht in der arabischen Lite- 
ratur. 1923. 

H. F. Lutz. Viticulture and brewing in the Ancient Orient. 
1922, p. 173. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 7, 81; Peet, Liverpool 
An. o, A. a, Arch. 10, 51—54. 

— Textiles and costumes among the people of the 
ancient Near East. 1923, p. 207. 

F. Nopcsa. Zur Genese der primitiven Pflugtypen. Z. f. Ethn. 
51, 234—242. 

J. Offord. How cedars were transported. PEF, 1918, 181—183. 

W. J. Perry. The children of the sun. 1923. 

P. Popenoe. The pollination of the Date Palm. JAOS 42, 
343—354. 

I, M. Price. Transportation by water in Early Babylonia. 
AJSL 40, 111—116. 
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1301. W. Radcliffe. Fishing from the Earliest Times. 1921. 

1302. L. Spence. Splendours of Nineveh and Khorsabad in Hammer- 
ton’s Wonders of the Past. 1, 243—255. 

1303. M. Rostovtzeff. Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. 1922. 

1304. O. Schroeder. Gesetzte assyrische Ziegelstempel. ZA 34, 157 
—161. 

1305. R. C. Thompson. Some notes on Modern Babylonia. JRAS, 
1923, 233—242. 

1305a. — The rock of Behistun in Hammerton’s Wonders of the 
Past. Il, 467—476. 

Barxiz tells vividly the story of Lagash, Babylon and Nineveh 
making these ancient cities live before our eyes. Brenpon’s article 
and those of Gapp 1290, Hatt 1291, SPENCE 1302, THOMPSON I305a 
are wonderfully illustrated. Capart does not admit a foreign origin 
for this knife handle. Beneprre maintains his point of view (cf. 203). 
Demet studies the cultivation of glebes at the time of Urukagina, 
the kinds of grain used, and how it was stored. He shows that 
apin means plow (p. 24—25) and that sesame was dig (NI)-ga 
(p. 29—32). Dertaporte studies civilization, history, institutions, 
beliefs, techniques, first of Babylonia, then of Assyria. The work 
is excellently done. Hrozny’s pamphlet is studied by Exiis who 
brings up more lexicographical parallels. Huncer’s work is popular. 
Lirrmann shows influence of Babylonian culture on the Bagdad 
nights. Lurz studies the art of preparing fermented drink in the 
Near East. Mercer and Peer review this work severely. The other 
volume deals on weaving and cloth making. Nopcsa shows that 
the plow with bent beam originated in Mesopotamia while the 
plow with the straight beam originated in two places, Egypt and 
north-west of the Caspian. Orrorp shows that cedars were floated 
to a point near Antioch and then taken over land to the Euphrates. 
Perry’s thesis of diffusion of civilisation from Egypt touches on 
Sumerian and Babylonian cultures. It leaves us unconvinced. PoPENOE 
treats only Arabic sources, but they are of great value to us, PRICE 
studies transportation by camel and by sea. RapcvirFE finds no 
trace of fishing with a rod among Assyro-Babylonians. RosTovtzerF 
shows the importance of iranized Mesopotamia and its influence 
on the Transoxian region. ScHRorpER shows that the Babylonians 
used large seals or stamps with moveable type. THompson tells us 
of buildings, utensils, clothing, and toys, as seen to day. 
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Metrology, Mathematics, Coinage 


1054. Thureau-Dangin. Numération et métrol. assyr. Rev. Maynard, 
JISOR 9 3hs 

1306. W. Andrae. Gesiegeltes Geld. OLZ 26, 589—591. 

1307. A. Deimel. Die Vermessung der Felder bei den Sumerern um 
3000 v. Chr. Orientalia 4, 1—43. 

1308. C.J. Gadd. Forms. RA 19, 149—158. 

1309. O. Leuze. Zum altorientalischen Gewichtswesen. OLZ 26, 
591—605. 

1310. D. E. Smith. History of Mathematics. I, 1923, p. 35—41. 

1311. S. Smith. A pre-Greek coinage in the Near East. Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1922, 176—185. 

1312. Thureau-Dangin. Les calculs de la tablette de l’Esaggil. 
RA 19, 88—go. 

AnprRaE and S, Smit study the use of ‘lead’ money. DEIMEL on 
measuring of fields. Gapp studies methods of triangulation. LruzE 
studies in Herodotus the Babylonian and Persian weights. THuREAU- 
Dancin revises his Esagila reckonings. 


Art and Architecture 


942. T. Dombart. Der Sakralturm. Rev. Kreichgauer, Anthropos 
14/15, 607—608. 

1057. L. Speleers. Une figurine de bronze Sum.-Babyl. Rev. Mercer, 
JSOR 7, 39—40. 

1313. T. Dombart. Das palatinische Septizonium. 1918, p. 154, 
Rev. Maas, DLZ 44, 285—287; Maynard, JSOR 8, 79. 

1314. H. R. Hall. Cambridge Ancient History. 1, 577—588. 

1315. L, Speleers. Le mobilier de |’ Asie antérieure ancienne. 1921 
(Mém. de la Soc. royale d’archéol. de Bruxelles 30, 149—179). 
Rev. Mercer, JSOR 7, 85. 

1316. — Syllabus du Cours sur les origines de l’Art et 
V’histoire de l’Art Orientale Antique. Bruxelles, 1923, p. 70. 

1316a. L. Spence. The arts in Babylonia and Assyria in Hammer- 
ton’s Wonders of the Past. Il, 507—518. 

Domparr does not find any direct influence of Babylonian sym- 
bolism in the Septizonium. Hatt studies the art of Early Babylonia — 
especially the copper lions of El Obeid; he takes up the Gebel el 
Arak knife handle and accepts Benedite’s point of view. SPELEERS 
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makes an exhaustive study of the furniture, well illustrated. His 
syllabus covers Babylonia-Assyria, Syria, the Hittites, Aram, Elam, 
and Persia. Cf. also Gadd’s article 1167 and several articles on 
Temples as well as on Civilization. 


Seals 


1318. L. Legrain. Some seals of the Babylonian collection. MJ, 
1923, 135—161. 

1319. R. de Mecquenem. dnventaires des cylindres et cachets. RA 
19, 165—174. 

1320. S.A.B. Mercer. Liturgical elements in Babylonian and Assyrian 
seal cylinders. JSOR 6, 1r06—116. 

1321. A. Miller. Ein neuer Siindenfalls-Siegelzylinder. TQL 99, 
(1917), I—28. 

1322. E. J. Pilcher. Neo-Babylonian Signet with Phoenician in- 
scription. PEF, 1921, 16—19. 

1323. W. K. Ward. Cylinders and other Oriental seals in the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. 1922, p. 127. 

DeELAPoRTE continues his Catalogue, Lecrain contributes a most 
important article on a collection of seals. He finds that Aba is 
the wife of Martu (p. 155) who is the god of the sand storms on 
a seal made circa 2300. He has a good study on the crooked stick, 
nomadic symbol of Martu (p. 153—154). De Merquenem lists seals 
of the Schlumberger collection and some found in Susa. MERCER 
studies ritualistic attitudes in the seal. MILLER interprets a seal in the 
light of mythology. Warp lists the Morgan collection. Cf. also 1339. 


Myths 


241. Geller. Die sumer.-assyr. Serie Lugal e. Rev. Stummer, OLZ 
26, 65. 

472. Langdon. Poéme Sumérien. Rev. Ball, Athenaeum, 1920, 
157—158; Synave, RSPT 10, 122—124. 

694. Witzel. Keilschriftl. Studien. I—II. Rev. I. Guidi, RSO 9g, 
414—415; Deimel, Bibl. 2, 461—472. 

1072. Clay. A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform. Rev. by O. T. 
Allis, PTR 24, 659—665; Easton, Churchman, July 14, 
1923, 29; Kyle, BS 79, 515—5173 Keyser, Bible Champion, 
29, 75—76; Maynard, JR 3, 328—330; Schroeder, DLZ, 
1922, 954—956; Meissner, TLZ 48, 127. 
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1324, W.F. Albright. Some notes on the Early Babylonian Text 
of the Atrahasis Epic. AJSL 40, 134—135. 

1325. D. D. Luckenbill. An early version of the Atrahasis Epic. 
AJSL 39, 153—160. 

1326. A. Deimel. Mummu-Tiamat-Kingu. Orientalia 4, 44—45. 

1327. — Der Drachenkampf. Orientalia 5, 26—42. Rev. 
Teloni, Bibl. 21, 169. 

1328. L. Dennefeld. La personnalité de Tiamat. Rev. d. Sc. Rel. 2, 
I—1I2: 

1329. P. Haupt. Omoroka and Thalath. A. J. Phil. 39, 306—311. 

1330. U. Holmberg. Der Baum des Lebens. 1922, p. 156. Rev. 
Bertholet, TLZ 48, 245—248. 

1331. S. Langdon. Tagtug a male deity. AJSL 39, 197. 

1332: — The Babylonian Epic of Creation. 1923, p. 227. 

1333. L. Peserico. Indagini sul Poema di Gilgames. Vicenza, 1920, 
p. 84. 

1334. A. Poebel. Zum Ruhmeslied der Istar. SK 199, III, 8—41. 

1334a. J. Poplicka. Opowiadania o potopie u literaturze babilonskiej 
aw Biblji. Przeglad teologiczny, 1921, 68—79, 161—178. 
Cf. RSPT 10, 512; 11, 207—208. 

1335. J. Rovira. Enuma elis 0 Poema babilonico de la creacion. 
1922, p. 46. Rev. Condamin, RScR, 1923, 95. 

1336. F. Thureau-Dangin. La passion du dieu Lillu. RA 19, 175 
—185. 


1337. A. Ungnad. Das hurritische Fragment des Gilgamesh-Epos. 


ZA 35, 133—140. 
T3388. — Das wiedergefundene Paradies. 1923. 
1339. A. J. Wensinck. Tree and birds as cosmological symbols in 
Western Asia. 1921. Rev. Basset, RHR 85, g98—100. 
1340. H. Zimmern. Zur Totenklage des Gilgames um Eridu. ZA 
35, 154—156. 
1341. — Die sieben Weisen Babyloniens. ZA 35, 151—154. 
BALL deals with the utilization of myths by the Hebrews. 
DEIMEL reviewing Witzel says that the Dragon myth is not in 
Gen. 1. Criay’s book was well received by some conservatives (KYLE 
and Keyser) but Allis declared to be an overstatement both on 
philology and archeology. Easton declared it had no apologetic 
value. LuckEnsILu retranslated the text. ALBRIGHT made remarks on 
some of Luckenbill’s rendering. Clay answered Luckenbill in an- 
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other book (cf. 1399). DENNEFELD established the human personality 
of Tiamat. The monuments representing the conquest of the dragon 
have nothing to do with the epic enuma elig. Gen. I is therefore 
not a monotheistic redaction of the Babylonian epic. Haupt would 
read Omorka (um-engur) and tauathe; he is philologically very 
sound. Hoitmperc touches only on Babylonia. His work was pub- 
lished in the Annal. Acad. Scient. Fennicae. Lancpon defends his 
interpretation against Schroeder and Chiera on the basis of an 
early syllabary. His masterful study of the Epic of Creation gives 
a transliteration of all the texts, with a translation which brings 
out many new points. There is with it an excellent study of the 
liturgical use of myths, and of the myth of the Death and Re- 
surrection of Marduk (35—-49), and a note on the passion of Lillu 
(p. 215), (cf. 1336). Prserico and Popiicxa study the Galgamesh 
Epic. Poplicka deals largely with the sources which are partly 
astral. PorseL studies the figure of Ishtar and especially the Descent. 
Rovira translates Enuma eli§ and finds no direct influence on 
O. T. Unenap studies the Hurriam fragment of Gilgamesh. In his 
pamphlet he shows that Paradise is an astral myth. It is in Pegasus. 
The flaming sword is Perseus. THurEAu-Dancin edits a new Su- 
merian epic of the death and Resurrection of Lil (on Accadian 
Lillu) the mad god son of the great goddess. WeENsINcK compares 
to the trees in Genesis the mythological light or tree of precious 
stones found by Gilgamesh at the East End of the earth and the 
tree of Eridu. He studies these trees on the seals. ZIMMERN re- 
constructs this part of the text of the Epic. He studies CT 16, 
36 IV ff. and its duplicate, the seven oldest cities, and their 
ante-deluvian sages. Cf. also Miller 1321, Kirchner 1420, Witzel 


1435. 
Religion 


709. Nikel. Ein neuer Ninkarrak-Text. Rev. Herrmann, TLB 40, 
129—130; Landsberger, OLZ 26, 74—75; Mercer, JSOR 8, 
32—33. 

go2. Ungnad. Rel. d. Babyl. u. Assyr. Rev. Bezold, DLZ, 1922, 
494—495; Schroeder, OLZ 25, 447—448. 

907. Plessis. Etude sur le text concer. Ishtar-Ast. Rev. Dhorme, 
RB 32, 476—477; Synave, RSPT 11, 463—465. 

926. Thureau-Dangin. Rit. accad. Rev. Dussaud, RHR 85, 78—8o. 
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927. 
1342. 
1343. 
1344. 
1345. 
1346. 
1347. 
1348. 


1349. 


1350. 
1351. 


1352. 
1353. 


1354. 


1355. 


1356. 


1357. 
1356. 


1357. 
1358. 


1359. 
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Paton. Spiritism and the cult of the Dead in Antig. Rev. 
Mercer, JSOR 6, 155—156. 

W. F. Albright. The goddess of life and wisdom. AJSL 36, 
258—294. 

— The Sumerian conception of gis-xar. JSOR 7, 79. 

G. A. Barton. Saints and martyrs. ERE XI, 73—75. 

— Poles and posts. (Babyl. a. Assyr.) ERE X, 91—93. 
— Possession. (Babyl. a. Assyr.) ERE X, 133—134. 

B. A. Brooks. A contribution to the study of the moral 
practices of certain social groups in Ancient Mesopotamia. 
1921. Rev. Mercer, JSOR 7, 82. 

G. W. Broomfield. The Babylonian Moon God. Interpreter 19, 
271—281. 

A. Deimel. Die Gétter-Triaden bei den Babyloniern. Orientalia 
7, 59—63. 

Dhorme. Ecclesiaste ou Job. RB 32, 5—27. 

F. J. Délger. Der heilige Fisch in den antiken Religionen 
und im Christentum. 1922. Vol. 1, p. 672. Vol. II, plates 
104. Rev. Synave, RSPT 12, 387—388. 

R. P. Dougherty. The Shirkutu of Babylonian deities. 1923, 
(¥OS 2), p. 93. Rev. Luzac,,OL;34,; 121. 

E. Ebeling. Quellen zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion. 
and part, rg1g. (Cf. 1105.) Rev. Synave, RSPT 11, 154. 

Ein babylonischer Kohelet. Berl. Beitr. z. Keilschriftforsch., 
I, 1, 1922, p. 25. Rev. Meissner, TLZ 48, 29—3o0, cf. 1350, 
1356, 1360. . 

M. H. Farbridge, Studies in Biblical and Semetic symbolism. 
1923. Rev. Luzac, OL 34, 125. 

G.B. Gray. Job, Ecclesiastes and a new Babylonian Literary 
Fragment. ET 31, 440—443. 

A. Gustavs. Der Gott Habiru. ZAW 40, 313—314. 

F. Hommel. Zu den babylonischen Grenzsteinsymbolen. 
Miinchen, 1920, p, 16. (Beitrige z. morgenl. Altertumskunde, 
I. Heft.) 

M. Jastrow in E. K. Sneath. Religion and Future Life. 

Kamal-ud-Din. The story of the Passion. Reprinted in Moslem 
World 13, 259—262 from the Islamic Review, 1923, 189 
—1g91. Cf, 1378. 

K. Kohler. Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion. 1923. 
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1360. S. Langdon. Babylonian Wisdom. 1923, p. 104, plates 6. 


Rev. Meissner, TLZ 41, 247. 


Z3601. — Hymn concerning the cohabitation of the Earth 
God and the Earth Goddess. RA 19, 67—77. 

1362, — Hymn in Paragraphs to Ishtar as the Belit of 
Nippur. AfKF I, 20—29. 

1363. — Two Sumerian hymns from Eridu and Nippur. 


AJSL 39, 161—186. 

1364. B. Landsberger in E.'Lehmann u. H. Haas. Textbuch zur 
Religionsgeschichte. 1922. Rev. Geiger, OLZ 25, 319—320. 

1365. S. A. B. Mercer. A new interpretation of the Gudea Cylinder 
A and some observations. JSOR 7, 56—59. Cf. 1375. 

1366. D. Nielsen. Der dreieinige Gott in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Bedeutung. 1. Band: Die drei géttlichen Personen. 1922. Rev. 
K6nig, TBL 43, 231—233; Synave, RSPT 12, 385—387. 

1367. T. G. Pinches. Pilgrimage (Babylonian). ERE X, 12—13. 

1368. Prentice. Syria. Div. III, Section B, Part 6, Djebel Sim‘an. 
Cf. RB 42, 314—316. 

1369. H. Schneider. Die jungsteinzeitliche Sonnenreligion im daltesten 
Babylonien und Egypten. (MVAG 27, 3.) 1923, p. 42. Rev. 
Wiedemann, OLZ 25, 321—323. 

1370. O. Schroeder. 4Sarrat-niphi. AfKF 1, 39—4t. 

13704. — Zur Rezipierung des 4Armada unter Salmanassar III, 
ZA 34, 168—r169. : 

1371. E. Speiser. The translation and etymology of usurtu. AJSL 
40, 137—139. 

1372. L. Thorndike. A history of magic and experimental science 
during the first thirteen centuries of our era. 1923. 2 vol. 

1373. F. Thureau-Dangin. Une donation a la déesse Usur-amatsa 
a’ Uruk. RA 19, 86—87. 

1374. E. F. Weidner. Die Fahrt zum Neujahrsfest. NKS, 1923, 
97—103. 

1375. M. Witzel. Der Gudea-Zylinder A. 1922, p. 115. Rev. 
Meissner, TLZ 48, 13—17. Cf. 1365. 

1376. H. Zimmern. An(n)unitu, nicht Anusaltu. ZA 34, 189. 


£377. — Uber Alter und Herkunftsort des babylonischen 
Neujahrsfestrituals. ZA 34, 190—192. 
1378. — Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest. 1918. Rev. Schroeder, 


DLZ, 1922, 642—643; Kénig, TLB 40, 273—275. 
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ArpriGHtT studies the goddess of fertility, the serpent, and the 
vineyard paradise. In a short note he corrects go8. BRooMFIELD 
says that Yau was the Babylonian Moon God worshipped by 
Abraham at Ur. Deter criticizes Nielsen 1366. DxormeE studies 
the text of Ebeling 1354 and would rather compare it to Job 
than to Ecclesiastes. Dortcer touches on Babylon. DouGHERTY 
translates a number of texts and finds a class of priests and 
priestesses answering to the Nethinim. Exrtine’s Quellen was im- 
perfectly listed by us JSOR 7, p. 74, 1105. His further work on 
a Babylonian Kohelet (cf. Quellen, II, 502—70) was studied also 
by Gray who accepted Ebeling’s view. Cf. also 1350. FARBRIDGE'S 
work is weak on Babylonia. Hommet studied the symbols of the 
gods on the Kudurru. Jasrrow’s address on belief in immortality 
among Babylonians and Assyrians edited by Sneath. Kamat-up-DiIn 
using Zimmern 1378 in his Moslem propaganda. Kon Ler is not 
very thorough in the Babylonian section of his book. Lancpon 
gives an excellent study of the Righteous Sufferer (also studied by 
LANDSBERGER 1364) which was called the Babylonian Job; the 
Dialogue of Pessimism (cf. 1350, 1354) the Babylonian Proverbs 
and the so called rules of monthly diet which are really incanta- 
tions. He also edits six pages of text. The hymn he studies in 
RA 1g is Ni. 9205, a duplicate of Pinches, JRAS, 1919, 190—1091. 
It relates to the amours of the divine pair as a nature charm. The 
hymn to Belit edited by him supplements ZA X, 292—298. Of 
the Sumerian hymns then studied by Langdon, the first is new, 
the second (CT 36, 26—27) is a hymn in honor of the deified 
Dungi. LanpsBerGER writes on Babyl.-Assyr. religion in this text- 
book. Mercer studies Witzel 1375. Nistsen finds among all the 
Semites a fundamental triad of two gods and a goddess. PRENTICE 
reedits a well known inscription with a triad made of Nabu 
(Simios), Tashmetum (Symbetylos) and the Solar lion. ScHnemeER 
studies neolithic sun worship and deals with chronology (p. 39— 
42). SCHROEDER shows that Armada is the god of Arpad. SpEIsER 
shows, on the basis of Aramaic, that usurtu==authority. THorRNDIKE 
touches on Babylonian magic. THurrau-Dancin studies a grant to 
the temple by alienation of public land. Werner studies some 
letters in Clay’s Letters from Erech (678) which are important — 
for new year’s rites. WirzeL offers a new translation of Gudea 
Cylinder A. Messner corrects him in places. ZimMERN versus 
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Scheil 495 maintains the reading Anunitu. In ZA 34 he studies 
Thureau-Dangin Rituel 926 on the New Year’s festival. Zimmern’s 


pamphlet on the same subject was imperfectly entered by us, 


JSOR 7, 74, 1106. For other books or articles cf. Ebeling 1150, 


_ Langdon 1332, Mercer 1320, Perry 1298, Thureau-Dangin 1385, 


Jirku 1407, Dhorme 1402, Ball 1398, Jean 1258. 


Temples 
1379. W. Andrae. Die archaischen Ischtar-Tempel in Assur. 39 W. 
Ver. d. DOG, 1922. 
1380. G. A. Barton. The archaic inscription in Découvertes en 
Chaldée. Plate 1 bis. JAOS 42, 338—342. 


1381. — The form and nature of E-PA at Lagash. JAOS 43, 
92—95- 

1382. G. B. Gordon. The Mesopotamian Expedition. MJ, 1923, 
8—18. 


1383. F. Hommel. Die beiden altesten babylonischen und ag yptischen 
Heiligtiimer. Beitr. z. morgenlind. Altertumskunde, II. Heft, 
pr tO. 


_ 1384. (Woolley). The Mesopotamian Expedition. MJ, 1923, 8—18. 
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Anprak describes the Temple of Ishtar at Ashur. MEIssNER offers 
philological corrections. Barton translates a difficult text which 
describes the building of a sanctuary. In the second article he 
shows that the E. PA is a Ziggurat. Gorpon tells of the excavation 
of the Temple of Sin at Ur. Hommer says that en is an ancient 
silo for wheat, hance a sanctuary of Nidaba. Nun is a chapel-spring 
of Enki. En-nun is parallel to pr. wr. Cf. also Deimel 1287, 
Thureau-Dangin 1373, Pinches 128t1. 


Divinations 


1383. C. Fossey. Deux principes de la divination assyro-babylonienne 
d’apres le traité Summa izbu. Annuaire de Ecol Prat. 
des Hautes Etudes, sect. d. sc. rel. 19211923, cf. RHR 84, 
297—298. 

1384. H. Holma. Omen texts from Babylonian Tablets in the 
British Museum concerning Birds and Other Portents. 1923, 
26 plates. 

1385. F. Thureau-Dangin. Les fétes d’akitu d’aprés un texte 
divinatoire. RA 19, 141—148. 
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Homa edits new texts and announces their translation. —THUREAU- 
Dancin shows that the Ma-ku-a of Marduk was not a boatlike 
chariot but a real boat. The text of Nr. 9 of Tablettes d’Uruk 
translated by him tells us of omens derived from what happens 
to the boat. 


Names 


1386. G. Contenau. De la valeur du nom chez les Babyloniens et 
de quelques-unes de ses consequences. RHR 81, 316—332. 

1387. J. Lewy. Das Alter der Listen KAV 135, 160, 167. ZA 35, 
43—46. 

1388. H. Ranke. Keilschriftliches. ZfAg 58, 132—138. 

1389. O. Schroeder. Ranglisten der Zeit ASsur-uballit. 

Contenau—the name has a psychic reality. Lewy—Schroeder’s 

date (1389) is 500 years too high. The lists are new Assyrian. 

Ranke studies names in the Boghazkoy texts and compares to 

hieroglyphic forms. 


Astronomy 


1309. P. Schnabel. Neue babylonische Planetentafeln. ZA 35, 99— 
ra 
1390. D. Sidersky. Le calcul chaldéen des néoménies. RA 16, 21—36, 
1391. B. Meissner. Zur neubabylonischen Schaltungspraxis. ZA 35, 
42—43. 
1392. A. Ungnad. Babylonische Sternbilder oder der Weg babylo- 
nischer Kultur nach Griechenland. ZDmg, 1923, 77, 81—89. 
1393. E. F. Weidner. Astrologische Texte aus Boghazkoi. Ihre 
sprachliche und kulturhistorische Bedeutung. Z{KF I, 1—12. 
1394. — Studien zur babylonischen Himmelskunde. RSO IX. 
287—300. 
ScHNaBEL studies VA 7819 and several of Thureau-Dangin’s 
Tablettes d’Uruk. Smersky shows that the method of Kidinnu was 
according to Albiruni adopted by the Jews in the second century 
in the place of direct observation. Meissner doubts that there was 
an eight year cycle as early as 534 as Kugler says because in — 
intercalary month was still put in, by order of the king, in the 
time of Nabonidus. With his study of some names of constellation, — 
Unenap shows that the horse is mentioned in a letter of the time 
of Samsu-iluna. He came from the west, sisi being derived from 
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aSwas. WEIDNER translates KuB IV, 63, 64 with notes. In the 
second article, he studies Harper 1237 (p. 299— 300), Astrology in 
dreams (p. 297—299), a prayer to Sirius on an amulet KAR II, 


76 (p. 295—297), and historic reminiscences of the end of the 


First Babylonian dynasty in astrological texts (p. 287—295). 


Medicine 


1395. E. Ebeling. Keilschrifttexte medizinischen Inhalts. Heft |, 
1922, p. 40. 


1396. — Keilschrifttexte aus Konstantinopel. 1. Ein medizini- 


scher Text aus Kujundjik. AfKF I, 36—3g. 
1397. B. Meissner. Textkritische Bemerkungen zu einem medizinischen 
Kompendium. AfKF I, 13—20. 
1398. R. C. Thompson. Assyrian medical texts. 1923, pl. 107. 
EseLinc—translations. MrIssNEr—study of KAR 203. THomPsON 
—texts with preface and index. 


Babel and Bibel 


552. Obbing. Het bijbelsch Paradijsverhaal en de Babylonische 
Bronnen. Rev. Bohl, OLZ 25, 512—513. 

1122. Stummer. Sumer.-akkad. Parallele z. Aufbau alttest. Psalme. 
Rev. Synave, RSPT 12, 384—385; Witzel, JSOR 8, 30—3t. 

1223. Waddell. Hist. orig. a. Econ. purp. of the tower of Babel. 
Rev. Barton, JAOS 43, 251—253. 

1398. C. J. Ball. Daniel and Babylon. Exp., March 1920, 235—240. 

1399. A. T. Clay. The origin of Bablical traditions, Hebrew legends 
in Babylonia and Israel. 1923, p. 224. 

1400. — The Amorite Name Jerusalem. JPOS I, 28—32. 

t4or. F. Delitzsch. Die groBe Tauschung. 

1402. P. Dhorme. Les traditions babyloniennes sur les origines. 
RB, 1919, 350—357. 

1403. W. Eichrodt. Die Hoffnung des ewigen Friedens im alten 
Israel. 1920, Rev. Hempel, TLB 42, 1too—tror. 

1404. H. Gunkel. Schépfung u. Chaos in Urzeit u. Endzeit. 1921. 

1405. P. Heinisch. Das Wort im A. T. und im Alten Orient. 1922, 
Pp. 52. 

1406. — Personifikationen und Hypostasen im A. T. und im 
Alten Orient. 1921, p. 60. 
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1407. A. Jirku. Der Ba‘al Lebanon in den Keilschrifturkunden von 
Boghazkoy. OLZ 26, 4—5. 


1408. —- Der Ursprung des Wortes wy. ZAW 39, 151—152. 

1409. — Der Vertrag zwischen Jakob und Laban. Gen. 31. 
ZAW 39, 149—I50. 

1410. — Die Bedeutung der Sdule. 2 Reg. 11, 14. ZAW 3g. 

I41I. — Eine altorientalische Freundschaftsformel. ZAW 39, 
I50—I5I. 

1412. — Elohim und ilu ilani Habirui. ZAW 39, 156—158. 

1413, — Ich habe dich bei deiner Hand gefaBt. ZAW 39, 159. 

1414. — Jer. 26, 22f. Die Folge eines Vertrages. ZAW 39, 148. 

1415. — Zu Gen. 14. ZAW 39, 152—156. 

1416. — Zum Briefstil im A.T. ZAW 39, 146—147. 

1417, — Zur Auffindung des Din. ZAW 39, 147—148. 

1418. — Altorientalischer Kommentar zum A.T. 1923, p. 268. 


1419. P. Jensen. Assyrisch-babylonische Geschichte in der israeliti- 
schen Konigssage. ZA 35, 81—98. 

1420, A. Kirchner. Marduk von Babylon und Jesus Christus. Ein 
Beitrag zur Apologie Christi auf religionsvergleichender 
Grundlage. 1922, p. 144. Rev. Teloni Bib. 21, 78—79. 

1421, E. Konig. Prophecy. ERE X, 392. 

1422. — Die moderne Babylonisierung der Bibel. Rev. Synave, 
RSPT 12, 81—82; Nowack, TLZ 40, 30—31. 

1423. E, G. H. Kraeling. Terach. ZAW 40, 153—154. 

1424. — Metuselach. ZAW 40, 154—155. 

1425. A. Landersdorfer. Die Sumerischen Parallelen zur biblischen 
Urgeschichte. 1917. Cf. N. Schlégl, Theol. Prakt. Quart. 72, 
247f. and also Witzel 1435. 

1426. S. Langdon. The Habiru and the Hebrews. ET 31, 324 


—329. 

1427. S. A. B. Mercer. O. T. and other oriental Wisdom. ATR 6,/ 
1138-123. 

1428. J. P. Peters. The tower of Babel at Borsippe. JAOS 40, 
157—159. 


1429. H. Seeger. Die Triebkrafie des religiésen Lebens in Israel 
und Babylon. 1923, p. 129. Rev. Lohr, OLZ 26, 574—575. _ 

1430. B. Sommer. Der babylonisch-biblische Schépfungsbericht und 
die Wissenschaft. 1922, p. 76. 

1431. R. H, Pfeiffer. Cherubim. JBL 41, 249—250. 
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1432, A. Vaccari. Babilonismo e Messianismo, La Scuola Cattolica, 
1922, 403—422. 

1433. L. Venetianer. Elohim. ZAW 40, 157—160. 

1434. L. Waterman. The date of the Deluge. AJSL 39, 233—247. 

1435. M. Witzel. Angebliche Sumerische Parallelen zur biblischen 
Urgeschichte. TQS 100, 199—224. 

It is noteworthy that this section of our bibliography is now 
very large. WirzeL gives a good review of Stummer’s work. The 
latter will be continued. Batt compares Daniel and the Babylonian 
Job. Cuxay’s work calls attention to the neglected area on the 
Upper Euphrates as the home of Amurru and the centre of Semitic 
culture. Clay 1400 shows that Jerusalem is an Amorite name. 
Detirzscu calls attention to the Sumerian influence on the Psalter. 


_ His book roused much opposition among German theologians. 


Cf. the section on the subject in our O. T. bibliography. DHormE 
says (p. 364) that Magog is mat ga-ga, and Gog and is the god 
Ga-ga from the neighbourhood of Hanigalbat. The third chapter 
of Eicuropt is a comparison of Hebrew and Babylonian eschatology. 
GuNKEL reprints his book of 1894 without change! HerniscH com- 
pares the Babylonian and Hebrew ideas of the ‘Word’ which are 
very similar, although their genesis is different. In the second 
article he shows that in Babylonia, attributes of the deity became 
personified as gods, diseases as demons. No such development in 
the O. T. Jmxu 1408, derives this word not from salsu, the third, 
but from Hittite Sallis, great, mighty. In 1409 he compares the 
contract between Jacob and Laban to K Bol. In 1410 the pillars 
2 Kings 11, 14 compared to Surinu of Shamash. In 1411 he 
compares these formulas, to texts in KBo I. In 1412 he shows 
that iléni was applied to one god and compares with elohim. In 
1413 he compares Is. 42, 6 to KBo correspondance. In 1414 he 
says that the passage is a continuation of a treaty between Jojakin 
and Necho, compared here to the Hittite correspondance in KBo I. 
In 1415 he doubts the equation with Hammurabi. He compares 
Tid‘al and Tudbalia. In 1416 the epistolary style in 2 Kn 5, 6; 
10, 2; 2 Kn. 19, 10 is compared to Babylonian. In 1417 the dis- 
covery of the Code in 2 Kn 22, compared to a Hittite parallel in 
KBo I. Jirku’s volume 1418 is a welcome supplement to KAT 3. 
JensEN compares accounts of Solomon and Tiglathpileser III, 
Shalmanezer and David and ignoring dissimilarities draws the un- 
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warranted conclusion that the cuneiform history influenced the 
form of the biblical. KircHner versus Zimmern. Konic 1421 finds 
no real influence of Babylonia on Hebrew prophecy. In 1422 he 
attacks Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel. Krartinc compares the name 
of Terach with a place N. of Harran Tel 8a Turabi, Shalm. Mon. I, 
78 and Methushelah with Lugal-maradda. Lancpon shows that 
the Habiri first appear as Mercenaries in the service of Warad-Sin. 
The Hebrews were a branch of them. Philologically (versus Lucken- 
bill, AJSL 32, 37) Habiri may well be compared with “ibri. MERCER 
compares O. T. with Assyro-Babylonian and Egyptian sources. 
Peters approves Kraeling’s location of it at Borsippa (784). SoMMER 
—popular, illustrated comparison. PFEIFFER compares with kuribu. 
Vaccari studies the astrological aspect of messianism in Babylonia, 
contracts with true messianism. VENETIANER sponsors an incongruous 
derivation from ilu IM. Waterman shows that the date of the 
flood was 36,300 years ago according to the Nippur scribes. Good 
study of chronology. Wirze. studies Langdon’s text. Other articles 
bearing on the subject are scattered in the bibliography. They are 
too numerous to be entered here. 


Babel and Hellas -: 


951. Wirth. Homer und Babylon. Rev. Ungnad, OLZ 25, 514— 
515; Storr, TQS, 1922, 83—84. 
1436. P. Schnaber. Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenische Lite- 
ratur. 1923, p. 279. 
To this section belongs also Ungnad’s pamphlet 1392. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON EGYPT 


By Samuer A. B. Mercer, Trinity College, Toronto 


Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Von Walter Wre- 
szinski. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1923. Lieferung 
~i1—17. Tafeln 424. 

Portrdts der K6nigin Nofret-ete (Ausgrabungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft in Tell el-Amarna, III). Von Ludwig Borchardt. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1923, pp. 40, pls. 6. 

Die Reliefs und Malereien des mittleren Reiches (Abhandlungen 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 6). Von Luise 
Klebs. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1922, 
pp. 196, illus. 132. $ 3.60. 

Les Scénes de Chasse assyriennes et égyptiennes (RT. 40). Par 
Louis Speleers. Paris: Champion, 1923, pp. 158—176. 

Egyptian Art. Introductory Studies. By Jean Capart. Translated 
by W.R. Dawson. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1923, pp. 179, 
illus. 65. 16s. net. 

Les Textes des Pyramides Egyptiennes. Traduction par Louis 


_ Speleers. Bruxelles: Avenue Marie-José, 173, 1923, pp. 127. 


Notes sur la Grammaire ég yptienne de M.A. Erman. Par Gaston 
Maspero. Paris: Champion, 1923, pp. 63. 

Etudes d’Etymologie copte. Par Eugene Dévaud. Fribourg (Suisse): 
Ad. Rody, 1923, pp. 72. 

Notes de Lexicologie copte. Par Eugéne Dévaud. Extrait du 
Muséon, t. XXXVI, 1923, pp. 83—98. 

Les Figurines Funéraires Egyptiennes. Par Louis Speleers, 
Bruxelles: Robert Sand, 1923, pp. 188. 

L’ Agriculture dans l’ancienne Egypte. Par Fernande Hartmann. 
Paris: Librairies-Imprimeries Réunies, 1923, pp. 332, figs. 77. 

Textiles and Costumes among the Peoples of the Ancient Near 
East. By Henry F. Lutz. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1923, pp. 207. 8B 1.35, 
bound § 1.85. 
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Social Life in Ancient Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. London: 
Constable and Company, 1923, pp. 210. 6s. 

Luxor and its Temples. By A.M. Blackman. London: A. and C, 
Black, 1923, pp. 200, numerous illustrations. 7/6 net. 

The Wisdom of the Egyptians. By Brian Brown. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1923, pp. 294. § 4.50. 

Tutankhamen and the Discovery of his Tomb. By G. Elliot Smith. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, 1923, pp. 133, figs. 22, maps 2. 

Tutankhamen, Amenism, Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism. By 
Sir Wallis Budge. London: Hopkinson and Co., 1923, pp. 160, 
texts and illustrations. 10/6. 

Tutankhamen and Egyptology. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Company, 1923, pp. 100, illustrations 
and a map. § 1.50. 

The Tomb of Tutankhamen. By Jean Capart. Translated by 
W.R. Dawson. London: Allen and Unwin, 1923, pp. 93. 4/6. 

Tutankhamen and Other Essays. By Arthur Weigall. London: 
Thornton Butterworth, 1923, pp. 286, numerous illustrations. 15s. 

The Tomb of Tut. Ankh. Amen. By Howard Carter and A. C. 
Mace. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1923, pp. 334, with 
104 illustrations and 79 plates. $5 net. 

The year 1923 has been a very eventful one in Egyptology, not 
only because of the continuation of the epoch-making discovery of 
Carnarvon and Carter in November of 1922, but also because of 
scholarly activities in published works, as well as in plans for future 
research and study. 

The following survey aims neither at completeness nor com-_ 
prehensiveness. Its purpose is not to tell of the details of discovery, 
such as that of Tutankhamen’s Tomb, nor of the plans for the 
reconstruction of the text of the Book of the Dead, being laid by 
Gardiner and Breasted, it is merely to review a group of books, 
which have come to hand, and which are representative of certain 
lines of Egyptian research in the study and in the field. 

The first item in this survey was begun in 1gro and has just 
been finished. It is a monumental work, and both the author and 
publisher have placed all students of Egypt and her culture under — 
a deep debt of gratitude. The work is very appropriately dedicated — 
to Erman. In part 17, the author writes his Vorwort, giving in 
detail his purpose, and especially a plan of the work and how it 
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may conveniently be used. For this latter purpose he has printed 
a Verzeichnis der Tafeln. The plates are numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 424. In each case the name of the plate is recorded, 
the owner of the grave from which the scene on the plate comes, 
the collection or museum where the original is to be found, and 
the number of the particular scene. There is added a list of the 
places where the scenes in their originals may be seen, with the 
reign or dynasty to which they refer. This is all very systematically 
done. 

It was Doctor Wreszinski’s original intention to publish the 
material with very full notes and observations. This plan was fully 
carried out with the first hundred plates, but had to be abandoned 


_ because of causes arising out of the war. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the author may yet find a means of publishing more of his 


notes and observations! 
This great publication not only pins hundreds of splendidly 


.reproduced Egyptian scenes at the disposal of the student, but also 


furnishes him with a great mass of material for his study. In word 
and picture there is here a mine of valuable information. With the 
aid of these pictures it can be easily determined what, for instance, 
were the usual objects offered in mortuary services, at any period. 
For instance, in the 18th,dynasty, we find bread, fruit, fowl, fish, 
flowers, wine, and beer, as the most usual res sacrifici. We also 
learn that during that same dynasty, offerings could be made 
magically, in the form of pictures. Magic turned the pictures into 
realities. Even the earlier false door need only be pictured, the 
parts of it being inscribed with magic words. As early as 2660 B.c. 
animals were common among sacrificial offerings (pl. 67). The 
following plates give a good idea of the variety of the res sacrifici 
in ancient Egypt, 114, 120, 143, 167, 189—190, 196—198, 201, 
210, 212, 256, 350, 389. The offering table is very clearly depicted, 
for example, on pls. 5, 383, and the altar for burnt offerings and 
libation vases appear on table 59. Priests are often represented, 
with shaved head, performing in accordance to the right of some 


_ particular ‘deity (e. g. 95, 74, 84). Religious processions can with 


ease be followed (129, 390) and temples (6) and shrines with their 
barques (3, 75) are well shown. Many religious ceremonies are 
described in pictographical form, such, for example, as mourning (8), 
embalming (309), Opening of the Mouth (127, 209), celebrations 
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for the dead (268, 278), funerals (387—388, 419, 421), burials 
(166, 181, 362), prayer (111), and festivals (118). The work, so 
well done by Dr. Wreszinski, will remain a standard work and 
indispensable source of study for all students of Egyptian religion 
and culture. 

Borchardt’s Portrdts der Kénigin Nofret-ete is an example of 
what the finest work in publication can be. Beautifully printed 
and splendidly illustrated, there is nothing more for the reader 
to desire, for the literary contents are as reliable as the work of 
printing and publishing is fine. The beautiful picture of the wife 
of Ikhnaton is herein reproduced in color, as well as a picture of 
the royal family at Tell el-Amarna. In the Introduction, the author 
has given full geographical and historical information about these 
valuable pictures, where and when they were found, with trans- 
lations of the inscriptions. In one of these inscriptions, the phrase 
“The son of Ra,” in reference to Ikhnaton, reminds one of the 
kind of evidence which makes it so difficult to accept the theory 
of Egyptian monotheism. This same thought recurs in reference 
to the altar picture, which Dr. Borchardt rightly thinks was used 
as an object of adoration by the Egyptians of Tell el-Amarna. This 
important object is represented in its restored original position on 
page 23. Borchardt’s observations are most important for the history 
of custom and general culture, for example, he compares the coiffure 
of Ikhnaton’s time with that of the 18th Century, a.p. 

In his Anhang, the author seems to think that the Queen of 
Ikhnaton was not of royal stock, but the daughter of a military — 
official, and gives expression to the possibility of the Asiatic 
origin of Nofret-ete’s family. Nofret-ete’s third daughter married 
Tutankhamen, who, Borchardt suggests, might have been a brother 
of Ikhnaton. Nofret-ete had six daughters in all. The author makes 
the interesting suggestion that Nofret-ete was the Egyptian queen! 
who had asked the Hittite king for a son in marriage (cf. ZA 35 
[1923], 37 ff.). 

In 1915 Mrs, Luise Klebs published her Die Reliefs des alten Reiches, 
now comes her second great work, Die Reliefs und Malereien des 
mittleren Reiches (VI.—XVII. Dynastie, ca. 2475—1580 v. Chr.). 
Like Wreszinski’s work, this book contains a valuable mass of — 
material for the study of Egyptian religion and culture. After an 
introduction in which the history of the period is given in out- 
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line, a discussion of the source of the reliefs and paintings follows. 
Then there are given the reliefs from the temples of the gods and 
from the cities of the Middle Kingdom. A section is devoted to the 
graves of the same period, and this is followed by a full account 


of the stelae in all its details, of the sarcophagi, the Ka-statues, 


the Ushabtiu-figures, of amulets and of other grave objects. The 
second section of the work, a very important one, gives scenes from 
the life of the nobility, and after a section on burial scenes, there 
follow scenes from the life of the common people. This is by far 
the largest and most important section. Then there are scenes from 
the Cult of the Dead, and miscellaneous ceremonies. In every case 
full literary sources are added to the discussion. 

Ceremonial dance played a considerable réle in Egyptian religion, 
and this is fully described and illustrated on pages 145 ff., eight 
species being recorded. On page 167 one finds an excellent outline 


of sacrificial ritual, and the different phases are discussed in the 


following pages. Gestures, in prayer, come in for specific description, 
where an interesting comparison can be made with those of the 
period of the Old Kingdom. Further on, there comes a good 
description of the priesthood and the various priestly orders, with 
their duties, and finally Mrs. Klebs has brought together a list of 
the res sacrifici of the Middle Kingdom. For a reconstruction of 
the religion of this period no work is more important than this. 

In his interesting study ‘Les Scénes de Chasse,” Professor 


Speleers has shown conclusively that in this particular Assyria 


has borrowed from Egypt which in its very early stages possessed 
an art of a nature altogether unknown in Assyria. The thesis 
adds another link to the chain of co-ordinating the culture and 
civilization of the ancient Orient. 

Only a part of Capart’s great work Lecons sur L’Art Egyptien, 


which was published in 1920, appears in this book, called Egyptian 


Art. And yet it is no mean book. It contains the introductory 
studies, in which the famous scholar goes deeply into the question 
of origin and of motives in Egyptian Art. The translation has 


been excellently done, and a series of unusual illustrations has 


been added. Among the best of the eleven chapters of this book 
are Chapter Five, which discusses “‘Architectural Hieroglyphics and 
kindred subjects,” chapters seven and eight on “ Fundamental 
Forms in Architecture,” and especially the last two chapters on 
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“The Conventions of Egyptian Drawing,” and the “Artistic Ideas 
of the Egyptians.” These two chapters are packed with interesting 
suggestions. The author does not think that the representation of 
full faced shoulders on a profile body is the result of inexperience 
in art and of feeble groping in the study of rendering the human 
figure, but considers it quite conscious, voluntary and methodical. 
He shows that the Egyptians had their own ideas of perspective, 
which may be fully justified (p. 155). Casually he gives expression 
to a belief that the hieroglyphic sign for God represents a mast 
surmounted by one or several bandages as a flap, that obelisks 
were considered divinities “of flesh and bone,’ who needed food 
offerings, which the religious texts prescribed, and that many of 
the Egyptian columns imitate cult-emblems stuck in the ground 
and standing free. The whole work is most original and thought- 
provoking, especially in all matters of art. 

For over forty years it has been the ambition of every worth- 
while Egyptologist to translate the pyramid texts. At last in 1894 
Maspero made the first attempt, but it was not complete. The 
difficulties were too numerous. In 1908 Sethe published the 
first systematic edition of the original texts, and since that time 
many scholars have studied different aspects of the text. Last year 
(1923) the indefatigable Adjunct-keeper of the Musées Royaux de 
Cinquantenaire in Brussels, Dr. Speleers, tackled the problem, 
with the result that we have what is practically the first com- 
plete translation of the Pyramid Texts in any language. 

He does not claim perfection for his translation, far from it. He 
realizes that in these ancient texts there are many words whose 
precise significance entirely escapes us. Many words are unknown, 
and others, while translatable, fail to convey to us their special 
meaning. He has made his translation very literal in order to 
approach as near as possible to the original in idea and thought, 
The pagination of Sethe’s edition has been followed throughout. 

The translation seems to have been done with a great deal of 
success, considering the difficulty of the original. There are, how- 


ever, a great many places where difference in interpretation would | 
be natural. Thus in section 25 is not Lis ABioeng be compared _ 
with the Hebrew nop and to be translated “‘extend’’? In 29 perhaps 


> 
iN I\ A i! should be translated “ disaster,” and O’S may be ren- 


~ 
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dered “become mighty” or “to become young.” In 33 would it 
not be better to render @ (1 =F “to seize,” “to lay hold 
on”? In 117, should not h3nf be rendered “he wore,” or “he 


swallowed”? In 126 the phrase containing © 4 should be translated 


“take not the eye of Horus away.” In 136, 87 1. it 


should be rendered “it shall not be sundered (s*) from thee”. This 
is a passive form (Sdm-w-f), cf. Hearst, Medical Pap. 1 and AL? 


In 136, 88, one should translate “‘By means of (QO the eye 
of Horus he quenched or overcame (ls, §.swn) the water’; 
cf. Harris, Medical Pap. 1, V1*. In 158-167, g5 render “which 
he carried about (f3nf) with him” (syroas) and 158—167, 98c¢ 
should be rendered “which they licked (or eat)” y.nSb.t.n-sn 


(l] moon {lJ mn wna). In 173—198, 109, perhaps the phrase 
should be “Take the eye of Horus which he has handed over.” 
In 226, 234, the rendering should be “and which Horus uttered 
(ts) concerning the spine (bkSw). These are some of the many 
instances of difference of opinion in rendering these difficult texts. 
A perfect translation must await many more years of patient 
research. M. Speleer’s translation marks a new epoch in the study 
of the Pyramid Texts. The world of Oriental scholarship is much 
indebted to him, for he has accomplished a splendid piece of work, 

Shortly before the great master of Egyptology, Gaston Maspero, 
died, he had been engaged in an extended and critical study of 
Erman’s Agyptische Grammatik, third edition. At his death this 
study was left incomplete, and M. E. Chassinat has now published 
it in practically the same condition in which it was laid down by 
Maspero. Students of the Egyptian language have much to regret 
in the failure of Maspero to complete his important study. Already 
Maspero had outlined a plan, in RT 37, 147 ff, of an Introduction 
a l’étude de la grammaire égyptienne and in RT 37,..147—202, 
and 38, 85—164, had published a part of a chapter on Phonology. 
His plan was a very ambitious one, for he apparently differed from 
Erman considerably in his view of the form and nature of the 
Egyptian language. 

In the fragment, published by Chassinat, we are not privileged 
to see what Maspero’s most important decisions were. On the 
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contrary, we are given a series of running comments on the text 
of Erman’s Grammatik. For example, he points out, in opposition 
to Erman, that in the manuscripts of the first Theban era the 
sign 1 1 1 does not always indicate a plural, but on the contrary 


is a phonetic indication of the presence of iS even in singular 
words. He also says that pat inr is not necessarily an abbre- 
viation, but probably an indication of an <> re age He 
notes that — ~ is perhaps also a dual, and that aed is a 


fem. collective. These and many other instances show Sed rich 
this publication is in well substantiated observations on Egyptian 
grammar, and they make us more conscious of our great loss in 
the death of Sir Gaston Maspero. 

The science of Coptic Grammar has acquired a new and thorough 
adherent in the person of Eugéne Dévaud, of Fribourg, in Switzer- 
land, who has just published the first part of his Etudes d’Etymologie 
Copte, and who promises the second part very soon. The whole 
work is presented by M. Dévaud as a doctor’s thesis, at the Uni- 
versity of Neuchatel. 

The first part of this work contains a series of new etymologies, 
consisting of twenty-eight words, whose etymology Doctor Dévaud 
has established. He divides these twenty-eight words into three 
groups, viz: those that are Egyptian in origin, secondly, those that 
have only a Coptic origin, and, thirdly, those which are foreign 
in provenance. Each of these words is studied with the greatest 
care and detail, each statement about them being authenticated by 
full references. Thus €KWT belongs to the first class; €X.W@ to 
the second, and XW X6 to the third. EKWT is the Egyptian word 


lf ” SLR Me €XW is from the Coptic 1; and AWxXE 
is from the Semitic root Isq.eg., Arabic (3-3), G3, cy. He adds 


two new etymologies at the end, namely, those of the words €NW@ 


and MNH, the first being : honlarp yen word SGN > 


d th ANAM fe 
and the second the word wooo [| . This is a thorough and 


scholarly piece of work, and the second part is awaited eagerly. 

In an article published in Volume 36 of the Muséon Dr. Dévaud 
published a series of notes which are designed to substantiate points 
made in the Second Part of his Etudes d’Etymologie Copte, a copy 
of which I have not yet seen. 
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M. Speleers’ next work is one of great value. Les Figurines 
Funéraires Egyptiennes are studied archaeologically and in a 
literary critical way. The book has four divisions, or chapters. 
The first chapter deals with generalities, the second with archaeo- 
logical study of the figurines, the third with Chapter VI of the 
Book of the Dead, and the last with the significance of these 
figurines. It is interesting to note the evidence brought forward 
to show that Ushabtiu were used in the Middle Kingdom, but 
that at a later period they occur in great numbers, one tomb 
containing 365, or apparently one for each day of the year. 
Chapter II is packed with interesting material well illustrated. 

A large number of these funerary figurines are inscribed with 
the sixth chapter of the Book of the Dead, an inscription as old 
as the end of the Old Kingdom. Dr. Speleers brings together in 
this chapter the six versions of Chapter VI of the Book of the 
Dead, and subjects them to a thorough examination and concor- 
dance, studying each word and phrase in detail. On pages 155—157 
the author recapitulates the results of his study of Chapter VI. 

The last chapter of the book contains many interesting obser- 
vations on religious matters especially, for example, he says that 
the religion of Egypt knows of three different worlds, that of the 
living, that of the gods, and that of the dead. These three are 
then described in detail, and it is known how their conception 
gave rise to a confusion as to the function of the three kinds of 
mortuary statuettes. 

Passing from the art, grammar, and religion of Egypt, we 
come to a book packed with interesting material which gives in 
systematic form a detailed knowledge of the economic and social life 
of Egypt in general, and of the agriculture of Egypt in particular. 
This book is by Dr. Fernande Hartmann, who shows that agri- 
culture was highly developed among the Egyptians at a very early 
period, due primarily to the very favourable conditions native to 
that country—the climate, the Nile, and the configuration of the 
Valley of the Nile. These points are developed in the Intro- 
duction, where the author also shows that agriculture began in 
the paleolithic era in Egypt. 

This book is divided into two parts—the first dealing with the 
cultivation, and the second with growing. In the first part, the 
author discusses and enumerates the vegetation used by the ancient 
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Egyptians; the instruments used in cultivation; and the methods 
of cultivation. This is all discussed with the greatest detail, and 
with systematic minuteness, and is illustrated by numerous drawings 
from the inscriptions and papyri. The same is true of part two, 
where the author enumerates and describes the kind of animals 
used by the ancient Egyptians; how they were captured; and the 
instruments employed in their capture. 

It would be impossible in a review of this nature to show the 
completeness and thoroughness of this fine work. It is a veritable 
mine of indispensable information for the student of Egypt’s social, 
economic, and agrarian life. Every statement is most carefully 
documented, which renders the book a most reliable collection of 
facts. It is the kind of work which relieves the student of a feeling 
of the necessity of making this research for himself. This particular 
piece of research work is done for all time, and need not be repeated. 
It needs only to be augmented according as new inscriptions and 
new papyri appear. The whole work is well summed up in eight 
pages of conclusion. This is followed by an excellently arranged 
bibliography, arranged chronologically. 

A related subject comes in for a thorough treatment by Dr. Lutz 
in his book called Textiles and Costumes among the Peoples of the 
Ancient Near East. He has given a connected account of the art 
of cloth making among the peoples of the ancient Near East, and 
in doing so has discussed the manner in which these peoples 
obtained their fibers, how they prepared them for the spindles, 
their method of dyeing, and how the yarn was woven into different — 
qualities of cloth. In all this Egypt receives its full quota of space. 

The author, in the course of his study, makes it clear that 
certain fashions held sway, at certain periods, yet without vitally 
affecting the elementary forms of dress which were always quite 
simple and few in number. However, he observes, the methods of | 
draping were numerous, and often depended upon the individual 
sense of form and beauty. He also finds that the art of weaving 
is one of the oldest acquired by primitive man, reaching back to 
the pre-historic time, and originally learned from the animals and 
from nature. 

The material used in the textile industry of the Ancient Near 
East was relatively small, that used by the Egyptians having been 
especially the fibers of the papyrus plant and the flax plant, and the 
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fibers gained from the wool of animals. In spinning and weaving, 
the Egyptians used the spindle and the foot loom, and the industry 
was both a home and a manufacturing one. The monuments do 
not depict the method of bleaching, but we know that salt and 
soda (natron) were extensively used. The art of staining textile 
substances with permanent colors is very old and was brought to 
perfection in Egypt. In Chapter IV the author gives an excellent 
account of the costumes of African and Mediterranean peoples, — 
Egyptian dress being described in detail. It was not until the 
beginning of the new Empire that the distinction between the 
different classes and crafts were rigidly expressed in dress. While 
the oldest male dress was the loin-cloth, the oldest female dress 
was a shirt-like, tightly fitting garment of the tunic type, which 
covered the body from the breast to the ankles; but later there 
appeared a wider and looser type. The garments of the priestly 
class had to be of linen, and their attire varied according to rank. 

The work is profusely illustrated, there being 151 in the text, 
and a serviceable index is appended. 

Closely related to the above subjects is the theme of a new 
book by W. M. Flinders Petrie, Social Life in Ancient Egypt. 
The book is divided into six chapters. The first reviews the frame- 
work of Egyptian society, the second the administration, the third 
rights and wrongs, the fourth private life, the fifth supplies and 
commerce, and the last construction and defence. The work is 
based upon the most reliable information, and there are innumerable 
interesting situations described. The book was written for popular 
consumption, and yet the expert will find it useful. Petrie contrasts 
the “Berlin” system of dating with the “ Egyptians,” which 
latter of course, means Petrie’s dating, although his system is 
not without reasonable plausibility, However, the most reasonable 
system so far is the “Berlin” system. This, nevertheless, detracts 
but very little from the authoritative value of this excellent little 
book. 

One of the best of the more popular books on any Egyptian 
subject recently published is that by Dr. Blackman, entitled Luxor 
and its Temples. It is one of the best, because it was written by 
a first-class Egyptologist, who can defend, with accurate proof, 
every statement which he makes. The book is tastefully published 
and artistically illustrated by Major Benton Fletcher. A useful table 
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of dates and a Sketch-map of the neighborhood of Luxor precedes 
the first chapter. 

With much detail and sufficient local colour, chapter one is 
devoted to a description of life in ancient Luxor, one of the most 
interesting parts of which being the description of a dinner-party. 
“How Thebes became the capital of Egypt” is well told in 
chapter two. Here we follow the destiny of the Old Kingdom, 
the Bolshevism of the transition period, the Hyksos and their 
foreign rule, the supremacy of Herakleopolis, and the war of 
Egyptian liberation. Then “Thebes, the World’s first Monumental 
City” is described, in the days of the great Monarchs of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. Much space is allowed for 
descriptions of religious ceremonies, especially for the Festival of 
Opet. In chapter four “Some great Kings in time of War” are 
discussed, and chapter five is devoted to Queen Hatshepsut. In 
some respects the most interesting chapter in the book is the sixth, 
which contains portions of poems, songs, and romances, splendidly 
rendered, and discussed with insight and penetration. The book 
ends with an excellent chapter on Funerary Temples. Dr. Black- 
man’s book is one of the few which successfully bridges the gap 
between the layman and the scholar in matters Egyptian. 

The Wisdom of the Egyptians by Brian Brown is a compilation 
done, not without discrimination. After an Introduction in which 
some idea is given of the race to which the Egyptians probably 
belonged, and of their religion, a chapter is devoted to the Story 
of Egypt, and one to a fuller account of the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt. This latter lacks system, and is merely a catalogue of 
certain religious phenomena. Then follows the compilation with 
comments—Ptah-Hotep, Ke’gemini, Amenemhet, the Book of the 
Dead, Hermes Trismegistus, the Vision of Hermes, and the Story 
of the Book of Thoth, with a chapter on Egyptian Occultism and 
Symbolism. There is nothing particularly original about the book, 
but it does place some of the wisdom literature of ancient Egypt 
in a convenient form. 

The great sensation of the year, of course, has been the opening 
up of the Tomb of Tutankhamen, and with it has come the 
publication of many books on the subject. The most important 
of these will now be passed in brief review. 

The first of these in point of the time of publication was Elliot 
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Smith’s Tutankhamen and his Tomb, with 22 illustrations, 2 maps, 
and a valuable though brief, bibliographical note. After the Intro- 
duction, historical in nature, an account is given of the exploration 
of the Theban Tombs of the Kings. Then a chapter is devoted to 
Tutankhamen himself, and one to the Significance of the Discovery. 
Ancient and modern tomb-robbing is well described, and a chapter 
is devoted to the Ethics of Desecration. In the way of padding, 
it seems, two chapters are added on the Story of the Flood and 
“‘ Getting to Heaven.” As an authority on Egyptian anatomy, Elliot 
Smith has no rival, and this book would be interesting, if only 
for that reason. But otherwise it is not as satisfactory a book as 
Budge’s Tutankhamen, Amenism, Atenism, and Egyptian Mono- 
theism. 

Budge has brought together in this publication the texts of hymns 
to Amen and Aton which are of prime value in a study of the 
religion of the period of Tutankhamen. He gives an account of 
the reign and times of Tutankhamen, but his interest lies in the 
religion of that age. Herein he has contributed many valuable 
suggestions. He rightly disparages the philosophical speculations 
ascribed by some enthusiasts to Ikhnaton, and thinks, again rightly, 
that Ikhnaton desired to see Aton recognized as the national god 
of Egypt. But that does not mean Monotheism—far from it. He 
further states that the ‘“Monotheism” of Ikhnaton was not at all 
new, at any rate from a religious point of view. Budge’s account 
is sane, and a safe interpretation of the state of religious thought 
of the time of Tutankhamen. 

Professor Capart’s book, The Tomb of Tutankhamen, was not 
meant to be a scientific book at all. It consists of a series of 
articles written during the first part of the year 1923, and con- 
tributed to various daily newspapers. Their merit consists in the 
fact that they were written by an eye-witness in the person of a 
first-rate Egyptologist. That in itself renders the little book of 
permanent value. 

Mercer’s book was written with the intelligent layman in mind, 
and is meant to furnish him with a small and handy vade mecum 
in his reading about Tutankhamen and Egyptology. The great 
“find” is first described, with some detail. Then a brief résumé 
of Egyptian history up to and including the time of Tutankhamen 
is traced. Then follows a transcription of all known inscriptions 
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dealing with Tutankhamen’s reign. Chapter four contains some 
observations upon a possible relationship between Tutankhamen 
and the Hebrews, which at the very best is merely a possibility. 
The most useful part of the book is to be found in the succeeding 
chapters, where a brief idea of Egyptology and its content is given, 
and where a useful list of technical Egyptian terms is found, 
arranged alphabetically. A chronology and bibliography with an 
index, conclude the book. The beautiful illustrations are the work 
of Canon Watson of Gambier, Ohio. 

Arthur Weigall has written many interesting books, learned and 
semi-popular, on ancient Egypt, but none more full of human 
interest than Tutankhamen and Other Essays. Mr. Weigall has 
had much first-hand experience in Egypt, having been in the past 
Inspector-General of Antiquities of the Egyptian Government, and 
member of the Catalogue staff of the Cairo Museum. He is, more- 
over, a writer of great ease and grace, and keeps an open mind in 
most matters of dispute, although he sometimes seems to possess 
the enthusiasts’ credulity. However, whatever he says about Egypt 
deserves the greatest consideration. 

In this book we have an interesting mixture of scholarly material 
and matter of popular interest. The following chapter titles indicate 
where much technical material may be found: ‘‘ Tutankhamen: The 
Historical Problems,’ “‘*The Problem of Egyptian Chronology,” 
“The Quarries of Wady Hammamiat,” &c.; while these indicate 
popular material: “The Ancient Ghouls of Thebes,” “The Male- 
volence of Ancient Egyptian Spirits,’ ‘“ The Gateway of the 
East,’ &c. Besides much Egyptian learning, the book contains 
much sage political and economic advice. One thing he makes 
clear is the reasonableness of the present attitude of the Egyptian 
Government towards excavations and excavators. 

He makes the interesting suggestion that Tutankhamen was a 
courtier of the reign of Ikhnaton, by name Tutu, and rejects the 
surmise that he was a son of Ikhnaton by a concubine, but does 
not refer to Borchardt’s theory that he was a brother of Ikhnaton. 
He also makes the very questionable supposition that Tutankh- 
amen was the Pharaoh under whom Moses returned to Egypt and 
organized the exodus. He likewise holds the theory of Egyptian 
monotheism in the reign of Ikhnaton—all of which are question- 
able and most likely without reality. But the book is the most 
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fascinating which has yet appeared on any Egyptian subject. 

The most important and most authoritative book connected with 
the great Tutankhamen “find” is that written by Howard Carter 
himself, entitled The Tomb of Tut. Ankh. Amen. In Carter’s book 
we have the first authoritative account of the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
famous discovery, told in a fascinating way. There is a frontispiece 
portrait of Lord Carnarvon and about one hundred illustrations from 
photographs taken by Harry Burton of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. The volume is the first in a proposed series, 
which it is hoped the present trouble in Egypt will not delay, 
and which is dedicated to Carnarvon. The first record of a purely 
scientific nature is awaited eagerly by all Egyptologists, but that, 
of course, cannot be published for some time yet. 

After the preface with an excellent plan of the tomb, drawn to 
scale, there follows an introductory biographical sketch of the late 
Lord Carnarvon by Lady Burghclere, told in a charming way. 
Chapter one deals with the King and Queen, in which Carter 
well says that the King’s father-in-law, Ikhnaton, has been much 
over-rated, and in which all that is known of Tutankhamen to 
date, is recorded. His tomb so far has precious little to add to 
what was previously known. In chapter two, the Valley and the 
Tomb are described in full, and this is continued in chapter three. 
Chapter four describes the work of preparation, and chapter five 
describes the finding of the Tomb. In chapters six to eight the 
actual work of excavation is described; chapter nine deals with 
Visitors and the Press; chapter ten with work in the Laboratory, 
and the book ends with a chapter on the Opening of the Sealed 
Door. We have thus a well-illustrated and popular account of the 
work up to the closing of the Tomb in the spring of 1923. The 
value of the book consists first of all in the fact that it was written 
by the discoverer of the tomb itself, and secondly in the unrivalled 
collection of photographs of the numerous objects found in the 
tomb, which is appended to the book. There are seventy-nine 
plates in all. 


A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES FOR THE YEARS 1918—1923 


By Joun A. Maynarp, Bryn Mawr College* 


This bibliography is a continuation of the Old Testament Biblio- 
graphy written for the Anglican Theological Review by H. C. Acker- 
man, ATR I, 214—239; 314—332; I, 43—70). No bibliography 
of such a field can be complete even though one omits the homiletic 
or devotional material. Students may need therefore to supplement 
our list with the current bibliographies of the Biblische Zeitschrift 
and of Biblica. In a forthcoming number of the JSOR Dr. Mercer 
will publish the sequel to his Old Testament Archeological Biblio- 
graphy. (For former articles of Mercer cf. JSOR 3, 19—34 and 
6, 134152.) We thought it useful to give references to important 
reviews of books listed, when we had a record of them, thus 


I Abbreviations: AJSL, American Journal of Semitic Languages. AJTH, American 
Journal of Theology; Bil., Bilychnis; BR, Biblical Review; BS, Bibliotheca Sacra; 
BZ, Biblische Zeitschrift; BLE, Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique; CQR, Church 
Quarterly Review; DLZ, Deutsche Literatur Zeitung; DR, Dublin Review; ER, Ec- 
clesiastical Review; ERE, Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; Exp., Ex- 
positor; ET, Expository Times; HTR, Harvard Theological Review; HJ, Hibbert 
Journal; Int., Interpreter; ITQ, Irish Theological Quarterly; JAOS, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; JBL, Journal of Biblical Literature; JEA, Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology; JMEOS, Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental 
Society; JPOS, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society; JQR, Jewish Quarterly 
Review; JR, Journal of Religion; JRAS, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; JTS, 
Journal of Theological Studies; LQR, London Quarterly Review; MQR, Methodist 
Quarterly Review; NKZ, Neue Kirchliche Zeitung; NTS, Nieuw Theologische Studien; 
NTT, Nieuw Theologische Tijdschrift; OC, Open Court; OLZ, Orientalistische Literatur 
Zeitung; PEF, Palestine Exploration Quarterly Statement; PTR, Princeton Theo- 
logical Review; RB, Revue Biblique; RC, Revue critique; REJ, Revue des Etudes 
Juives; RHLR, Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses; RHPR, Revue d’histoire 
et de philosophie religieuses; RHR, Revue d’histoires des religions; RMC, Revue de 
monde catholique; RSO, Rivista degli Studi Orientali; RSPT, Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Theologiques; Rech. SR, Recherches des Sciences Religieuses; Rev. 
SR, Revue des Sciences Religieuses; RT, Revue Tunisienne; RTP, Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie; St., Studies; TLB, Theologisches Literaturblatt; TLZ, 
Theologische Literatur Zeitung; TQS, Theologische Quartal Schrift; TT, Theologische 
Tijdschrift; ZA, Zeitschrift fir Assyr.; ZDMG, Zeitschrift fir die Deutsche Morgen- 
land, Gesellschaft; ZS, Zeitschrift fir Semitistik. 
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making up for the necessary meagerness of our critical notes. 
Students should also use in connection with this bibliographical 
study of the O. T. the sections on Babel and Bible in the Assyrian 


bibliographies which we publish yearly in JSOR. This article re- 


fers only to books and articles dealing with the O. T. generally. 


_ Other articles will follow. 


Introduction 


. Allgeier A. Bibel und Schule. Eine Einleitung in das A. T. fiir 
Religionslehrer. Freiburg, Herder, p. 134. 

2. Arnold W. R. Observations on the origins of Holy Scripture. 

JBL 42, 1—21. 

3. Batten L. W. The Old Testament. 1917, p. 304 (Mercer, 
ATRII, 81—82). 

4. Bewer J. A. The Literature of the O.T. in its Historical 
Development. 1922, Columbia University Press, p. 466 
(Mercer, ATR IV, 60—61; J. M. P. Smith, JR III, 21 I—212). 

. Braun 2. Bibelfiihrer. Berlin, Trowitzsch, 1922, p. 388. 

. Castro F. Introductio Generalis in S. Script. Vallisoleti, Typogr. 
Cath.“ Cursta’’, 19225 pu523- 

7. The Companion Bible, being the Authorized Version of 1611 
with the Structures and notes, critical, explanatory, and 
suggestive, and with 198 appendices. p. 2150. 

8. Genung J. F. A guide book to the Biblical Literature. 1919, 
Boston, Ginn, p. 701. 

9. Hodges G. How to know the Bible. 1918, Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, p. 360. 

10. Hoepfl H. Introductionis in sacros utriusque Testamenti libros 
Compendium. Vol. Il: Introductio specialis in libros V. T. 
Rome, 1922, p. 320 (Bibl. 2, 485—486). 

11. Hudal A. Einleitung in die heiligen Biicher des A. T. 1920, 
p. 203 (Vaccari, Bibl. 2, 484485; Dennefeld, RSR 3, 404). 

12. Jefferies T. A. The growth of the O.T. 1921, p. 146. 

13. Lewis F. G. How the Bible grew. The story as told by the 

book and its keepers. 1922, University of Chicago Press. 
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13a. Mac Fadyen J. E. Introduction to the O. T. London, Hodder, 


1918, p. 356. 
14. Mader J. Allgemeine iRinletianig in das A, und N. T. 1919, 
p. 168, 3rd edition. 
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Margolis M. L. The Hebrew Scriptures in the Making. Phila- 
delphia, Jewish Publ. Soc., 1922, p. 131 (Bloch, JSOR 8, 
41—-42). 

Meinhold J. Einfiihrung in das A. T., Geschichte, Literatur 
und Religion Israels. GieBen, Topelmann, 1919, p. 324 
(Baumgirtel, TLB 41, 274—276; Gunkel, TLZ 45, 76—77; 
Thomsen, OLZ 24, 165—166). 

Moulton R. G. The Bible at a single view. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1918, p. 137. 

Neumark D. The philosophy of the Bible. Cincinnati, Ark 
Publishing Co., 1918, p. 368 (Mercer, JSOR 3, 47—48). 

Niebergall F. Praktische Auslegung des A.T. (3rd vol.) Goett- 
ingen, Vandenhoeck, 1922, p. 356 (Koenig, TLB 43, 
217—219). 

Peake A. S. A commentary on the Bible. London, Jack; New 
York, Nelson, 1919, p. 1037. 

Allis O. T. The conflict over the O.T. PTR 21, 79—115. 

Pope H. The Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Bible. Vol. 1 
(Vaccari, Bibl. 3, 245 —246) 2nd edition. 

Redlich E. B. An Introduction to the O. T. Study for Teachers 
and Students. 1920, p. 280 (Mercer, ATR 3, 345—346; 
Waterhouse, JThS 22, 189—190). 

Roos J. Bibelkunde fiir Lehrer- und Lehrerinnenseminarien und 
héhere Lehranstalten. Mit ausgewdhlten Lesestiicken aus 
dem A.T. von E. Kalt. 1919, p. 150. 

Sampey J. R. Syllabus of O.T. Study. 1922, p. 335, fourth 
edition. 

Smith C. A. Keynote studies in keynote books of the Bible. 1919. 

Thomsen P. Das A. T., seine Entstehung und seine Geschichte. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1918, p. 126 (Loehr, OLZ 23, 24). 


27a. L. K. Wild. A literary guide to the Bible. New York, Doran, © 


1922, p. 183. 


ARNOLD examines Margolis’ point of view. He says that neither 


the Pentateuch nor the prophetic collection are a canon but an 
edition. None of the books they contained ever existed in just that 
form apart from the rest. Barren—good textbook. Brewer classifies 
in historical sequence the various sections of the Bible, gives 
copious translations of his own and notes. The Companion Bible 
is, according to ET 34, 254, a monument of wasted ingenuity. 
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Genunc and Hopces—good and clear popular introductions. Horprn 
conforms to the Biblical Commission without variations. JEFFRIEs 
writes for young people. Lewis is modern and clear. Marco.is 
exhibits a healthy scholarly skepticism towards modern criticism 
although he is not a traditionalist. He writes for the young educated 
Jews. In MeEtNHOLD we find nothing original, it is the critical 
school assuming the attitude of the Macedonian phalanx. Mouton 
does not care to be scholarly in appearance but he knows how to 
present the Bible in a dramatic way. The O. T. is the first act, 
Wisdon Literature appears in the interlude, N. T. is the second 
act, Revelation the Epilogue. Neumark is unacademic, thoughtful, 
not always safe. NizrBERGALL who edits the historical books in this 
volume belongs to the phalanx of Wellhausen’s army. PEakg, 
helped by the best scholars in England, has given us a standard 
work, Au.is does not like it. REDLICH is practical and modern. SampEy 
is traditional, but not fiercely. THomsEN writes a good popular intro- 
duction. L. K. Witp studies the literary types of the Old and New 
Testaments. Cohu’s book (No. 67) belongs also to this section. 


Translations with Notes 


28. Bertholet cf. Kautzsch. 

29. Crampon. La Sainte Bible. 1923. 

30. Dimmler E. Das A. T., tibersetzt, eingeleitet und erklart. 1922; 
Die fiinf Biicher Mosis. 2 vol., p. 403 and 377; Josue, 
Richter, Ruth. p. 194; Die vier Biicher der Konige. 2 vol., 
p. 250 and 244; Paralipomena, Esdras, Nehemias. p. 314; 
Tobias, Judith, Esther, Macch. p. 360. 

31. Gressmann H. Die Schriften des A. T. Die Anfdnge Israels. 
1922, p. 302, 2nd edition, revised. (From Exod. to Judges 
and Ruth.) 

32. Gressmann H. Die dilteste Geschichtsschreibung und Prophetie 
Israels, iibersetzt, erkldrt und mit Einleitungen versehen. 
Goettingen, Vandenhoek, 1921, p. 442 (Caspari, TLB 43, 
67—68; Mercer, JSOR 6, 155). 2nd edition. 

33. Kautzsch E. Die heilige Schrift des A.T. and IJ, 4th edition 
by Bertholet. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1922—1923. 

34. Lods A. ed. La Sainte Bible (Bible du Centenaire). 

35. Schloegl N. Die heiligen Schriften des Alten Bundes. 1920 
(Podechard, RSR 3, 373—375). 
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Crampon’s work revised, an excellent Roman Catholic translation 
with notes, GressMaNN and Kaurzscu revised but fundamental 
character remains. Lops and his collaborators continue their work 
which is of a similar scope. Scuitorct probably thinks he is a 
traditionalist but others know better. 


Shorter Bibles 


36. Batho D. and Hyde N. L. A school edition of the O. T. Vol. I, 
London, SPCK, 1922, p. 180 (Kohn, JQR, 389—391). 

36a. Kent C. G. The shorter Bible, the O.T. New York, Scribner, 
1921, pp. 653 (Ackermann, ATR 5, 154—155; Fox, PTR 
20, 118 ff.). 

37. Reid D. An abridged O.T. for popular use. ET 30, 200—203. 

37a. Riccioti. Antologia letteraria dalla Bibbia. 1922, pp. 370 
(Vaccari Bibl. 4, 122—123). 

38. Rogers R. W. A book of O. T. Lessons for Public Worship in 
Churches. 2 vol., New York, Abingdon Press, 1921, p. 216 
and 215. 

BatuHo uses the R. V. with introduction and notes based on good 
scholarship. The first volume covers from Gen. to 2 Sam. 1. Kent 
and a well chosen group of collaborators give new translations of 
selected passages. An excellent work. Remp tabulates what should 
be omitted. Rocrrs prepared a very good lectionary. The second 
volume has introductions and notes. 


Bible Dictionaries 


39. Boehl F. M. Th. Het Oude Testament. 1919, p. 340 (Wiener 
Bib. Sac. 77, 111—113). 
40. Potts. Dictionary of Bible Proper Names. 1922, p. 279 (Allis, 
PTR 21, 139—142). 
Bout is reliable, moderately critical, well informed. Porrs knows 
little and is not aware of it. 


History of Israel 


41. Baikie J. The story of the Bible. New York, Macmillan, 1923, 
p. 488. 

42. Bailey A. E. and Kent C. F. History of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, New York, Scribner, 1920, p. 420 (Mercer, ATR 3, 
154—156). 
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43. Barenton H. de. La chronologie biblique et les chronologies 
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anciennes. RMC 202, 104—117. 

Bertholet A. Kulturgeschichte Israels. Goettingen, Vandenhoek, 
1920, p. 300 (Loehr, OLZ 24, 26—27; Nowack, TLZ 45, 
147—148; Smith, JR 1, 96—97). 

Brown C.R. The story books of the early Hebrews. Boston, 
Pilgrim Press, 1919, p. 352 (Mercer, ATR III, 66). 

Cook S. A. Chronology of the O.T. in Cambridge Ancient 
History. Vol. 1, p. 156—166. 

Erbt W. Das Judentum. 1921, p.172 (Staerk, OLZ 25, 160—161). 

Foakes-Jackson F. J. The Biblical history of the Hebrews to 
the Christian era, Cambridge, Heffer 1921, p. 564, fourth 
edition. 

Fowler H. T. Great Leaders of Hebrew History from Manasseh 
to John the Baptist. 1920, p. 291. 

Grant E. The Orient in Bible Times. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1920, p. 336 (Mercer, JSOR 4, 95). 

Hunting H. B. Hebrew Life and Times. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1921, p. 188. 

Jean C. F. Le milieu biblique avant Jésus Christ. Vol. I, 
Histoire et civilisation. Paris, Geuthner, 1922, p, 360, 
Jirku A. Altorientalischer Kommentar zum A. T. Leipzig, 
Deichert, 1923, p. 268 (Zimmern, ZA 35, 73—75). 

Kittel R. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 2 vol., Gotha, Perthes, 
Ig2I—1922, p. 728 and 586 (Nowack, TLZ 48, 5—6; 
Riessler, TQS, 1922, 81; Thomsen, OLZ 20, 369 ff., 22, 
p. 78—81). 

Knott L. A. Student’s History of the Hebrews. p. 413 (Allis, 
PTR 24, 654—657). 

Korrodi-Wyler K. Das Zeitmaf der Bibel. Untersuchungen 
iiber den rhythmischen Ablauf biblischer Zeitangaben in 
der Menschheitsgeschichte. 1921, p. 84. 

Meffert F. Israel und der alte Orient. 1921, p. 282 (Haenel, 
TLB 42, 293—294) 3rd edition. 

Matthews |. G. O.T. Life and Literature. New York, Macmillan, 
1923, p. 342 (Mercer, ATR 6, 165). 

Mercer S. A. B. Life and growth of Israel. Milwaukee, More- 
house, 1921, p. 186 (Ackerman, ATR 4, 346—348; Cook, 
JThS 23, 322; Maynard, JSOR 6, 36—38). 
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60. Nairne A. Everyman’s story of the O.T. London, Mowbray, 
Pisses 

61. Phelps W. L. Human nature in the Bible. New York, Scribner, 
1922, p. 333 (Mercer, JSOR 7, 91—92). 

62. Sanders F. K. O. T. History. New York, Scribner, 1922, p. 163 
(Mercer, ATR 4, 338—33g9). 

63. Vandervorst J. Israel et l’ancien Orient. Bruxelles, Dewit, 1915, 
p. 440 (Fernandez, Bibl. I, 97—102). 

64. Whitman E. W. From desert to Temple. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1923, p. 284. 

Baixte retells the Bible stories in excellent style; he is conserva- 
tive but well informed. Baitey has given us one of the best books 
of this kind. De Barenron (as he calls himself) is fantastic. 
BERTHOLET is thorough but ignores the extra biblical material, even 
the Assuan papyri. Brown is forceful and inspiring. Coox gives 
the latest results. Erst is wild. Foaxrs-Jacxson keeps close to his 
text and does not force his own interpretation upon the reader. 
FowLer writes for college classes so as to arouse and hold interest. 
Grant gives vividly the historical and cultural background. HuntTInc 
is a modern scholar and writes for week day Bible school. JEan 
presents an admirable survey of Bible history from palaeontological 
ages to the beginning of our era; he knows the sources and writes 
clearly. JrrKu presents the cuneiform material recently discovered, 
supplementing Zimmern’s revision of Schrader’s KAT. The fourth 
edition of Kirret’s fundamental work goes from prehistory to the 
exile. Merrert has an apologetic tone. Marruews describes well 
the civilization and history of Israel and growth of the Hebrew 
Canon. Mercer and NairneE write excellently, both are modern. 
PHELPs is unconventional. SanpDERs gives good outlines. Mrs. WHITMAN 
writes a teacher’s handbook. She is quite modern and an adept at 
dramatization. Not always accurate enough. 


The Modern Point of View. Constructive Presentation 


65. Box G. H. The permanent value of the O.T. in the Light of 
criticism. Exp., 1919, 18, 1—23. 

66. Burney C. F. The Gospel in the O. T. Edinb., Clark, rg2r. 

67. Cohu J. R. The Bible and Modern Thought. New York, Dutton, 


1920, p. 353 (Mercer, ATR 4, 57 and 174—175; J.M.P. 
Smith, JR 1, 324—325). 
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Fullerton K. Prophecy and Authority, a study of the history 
of the doctrine and the interpretation of Scripture. New 
York, Macmillan, 1919, p. 235 (Paton, AJTh 24, 456—458). 

Gauthier L. L’A. T. et les circonstances actuelles. RTP 6, 81 ff. 

Guillebaud H. E. Some moral difficulties in the Bible. London, 
Scott, 191g, p. 64. 

Jordan W. G. Ancient Hebrew Stories and their modern Inter- 
pretation. London, Hodder & Son, 1922, p. 344. 

Hauff W. von. Die Entstehung des A.T. Bielefeld, Velhagen, 
1921, p. 121 (Koenig, TLB 43, 179—181). 

Kittel R. Die alttestamentalische Wissenschaft in ihren wichtig- 
sten Ergebnissen. 1921, p. 306. 

Kittel R. Die Zukunft der alttestamentalischen Wissenschaft. 
ZAW 39, 84—99. 

Lods A. L’école de Strasbourg et son influence sur l’étude des 
sciences religieuses en France au 19° siécle. RHR 81, 
1920, 105—134. 

MacFadyen J. E. The interest of the Bible. London, Hodder 
and Son, 1922, p. 317 (Harris, HJ 21, 610—21). 

Mac Fadyen J. E. The use of the O.T.in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. London, Clarke, p. 256. 

Malden R. H. The O. T., its meaning and value for the church 
of to-day. London, Macmillan, 1919, p. 259 (Barnes, JTS 


21, 82—83). 
Marti K. Zum hundertsten Heft der Z. f.d. A.W. ZAW 3a, 
100—107. 


Martin H. The meaning of the O. T. according to Modern 
Scholarship. London, Student christ. movement, 1922, p. 170. 

Mercer S. A. B. The O. T. and Religious Life. ATR 2, 118 
—121I. 

Morgan J. V. The Bible in the Light of Modern Thought. 
London, Allenson, 1922, p. 288. 

Pommier J. Notes inédites d’Ernest Renan sur les commentaires 
des livres sacrés. RHR 84, 1921, 209—229. 

Rice J. A. The O. T. in the Life of to-day. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1920, p. 320 (Mercer, ATR 4, 174). 

Sampey J.R. The heart of the O.T. 1922, p. 227. 

Schwartz E. Rede auf Wellhausen. Berlin, Weidmann. 

Smith H. P. Essays in Biblical Interpretation. 1921, p. 206. 
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88. Smith J. M. P. The value of the O.T. in the theological curri- 
culum. Bibl. World, 53, 372—382. 

89. Steel S, A. The modern theory of the Bible. London, Revell, 
1922. 

go. Volz P. Die Bedeutung des A. T. fiir den christlichen Glauben. 
NKZ 32, 337—350. 

Box shows value of O. T. in university curriculum for culture 
and the formation of an educated democracy. Burney—excellent 
sermons based on true scholarship. Conu—noble and honest book 
of a convert to the modern view; it is really an introduction to 
the O. T. Furierron tells of the use of O. T. in the Christian 
Church and shows how modern scholars preserve its abiding 
significance.. GauTHIER shows in O. T. a double current of ideas, 
from God and Godward. Haurr is popular. Kirre.’s volume is a 
fourth edition. His article studies the present outlook for O. T. 
science. Lops tells us of the Strasburg school, of Reuss and other 
pioneers. Mc Fapyen’s first volume is a collection of non technical 
articles reprinted. The second is a homiletic study of 55 passages 
interpreted from the modern point of view, and is also reprinted 
from periodicals. Mappen is homiletic. Marti is retrospective. 
MartTIN is excellent and inspiring. His book has a mission. MERCER 
shows the application of O. T. to human problems. Pommtgr gives 
us some of the unpublished notes of Renan. Rice is stimulating. 
Sampry is moderate and defends the supernatural from a modern 
point of view. Scuwarrz tells us some good things about Well- 
hausen, H. P. Smitu writes a sequence of essays on the various — 
ways in which the O. T. has been interpreted from the days of 
the Hebrew writers themselves to the modern critical movement. 
J, M. P. Smit defends the teaching of O. T. Srert and Voutz are 
constructive. 


Methods of Criticism 


gt. Bennett W. H. On the Impossibility of Translating the O. T. 
Exp. 1918, I, 339 —350. 

g2. Harari H. Littérature et tradition. I. Probleémes généraux, 
Créations populaire, Création littéraire II. La tradition 
littéraire hébraique, Hébraisme, Aggadah, Création d’ Art. 
Geneva, Georg, 1919, p. 432 (Bibl. 15, 147—148; REJ ve 
207—212). 
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93. Fitchett W. H. Where the higher criticism fails. London, Sharp, 
1922, p. IQI. 
94. Kegel M. Los von Wellhausen. 1923, p. 70. 
95. Kittel R. Die Zukunft der alttestamentalischen Wissenschaft. 
ZAW, 1921, 84—99 (Calés, Rech., SR, 1923, 178—180), 
96. Koenig E. Der gegenwartige Zustand der Biblischen Theologie 
des A. T. und die Wege zu seiner Verbesserung. Museon 35, 


187—192. 

97. — Der jetzige Zustand der A. T.-Theologie und die Mittel 
zu seiner Verbesserung. Bibl. 3, 74—79. 

98. — The present ills of O. T. Theology and their remedy. 


BS, ‘1923, 465—470. 

99. Minocchi S. Un disinganno della scienzia biblica? I papiri 
aramaici di Elefantina. Bil. 15, 8—16. 

100. Peters J. P. Some uses of Numbers, JBL 38, 15—23. 

101. Smith H. P. Moses and Mohammed. AJTh 23, 519—524 

102. Weir T. H. German critics and the Hebrew Bible. BS, 1918, 
70—79- 

103. Welch A. C. On the present position of O.T. criticism. Exp., 
1923, 344—370. 

104. Wilson R. D. mm “to appoint” in the O.T. PTR 16, 1918, 


645—654. 

105. — Scientific Biblical criticism. PTR 17, 190—240 and 
401—456. 

106. — The names of God in the O.T. PTR 18, 460—492. 

107. — The use of “God” and “Lord” in the Koran. PIR 
17, 644—650. 

108. — Use of the words for God in the Apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical Literature of the Jews. PTR 18, 103 
—122. 

109. — The names for God in the O.T. PTR 19, 392—433. 


Bennetr shows that no translation is the translation. Harari sur- 
veys the popular tradition in Israel. Frrcnerr is antiquated. Kecen 
is apparently unaware that Wellhausen’s theory developed since 
the Prolegomena. He finds weapons against a ghost in Weiner, 
Dahse, &c. Kirret shows the new tendency opposed to Wellhausen’s 
historico-critical school. Kognic versus evolutionism ine Opt, 
Minoccui shows how the papyri correct some assumptions of critics. 
He opposes Belleli’s criticism of the papyri, Peters shows the im- 
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portance of considering the schematic arrangement of numbers 5, 
7 &c., in Biblical documents. Wetcu says that the reliability of 
the Mas. Text in the use of devine names needs to be investigated 
anew both in the Pentateuch and the rest of the O. T. Deutero- 
nomy has a history before its promulgation. Much of P is pre- 
exilic. Wer found the critics wanting. Witson undertakes laborious 
statistics to disprove the critical theory on the use of names. He 
insists upon their different meaning. The whole attempt is based 
on logical fallacies. Every article ends with the usual peal of ora- 
torical thunder. SmitH attacks Wilson’s article on the Koranic use 
of Rab and Allah and its implications. 


The Delitzsch Question 


110. Bergdolt J. Zum gegenwdartigen Kampf um das A. T. NKZ 


34, 131—164. 
111. Delitzch F. Babel und Bibel. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1921, p. 80. 
LIZ. — Die groBe Tauschung. ist part, 1921, p. 149; 2nd part, 


Ig2I, p. 123, Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt (Kittel, 
TLB 41, 257—260 and 43, 200—202; Meinhold, TLZ 45, 
169—172; Synave, RSTP 10, 107—110 and 11, 122—124). 

113. Koenig E. Moderne Vergewaltigung des <A. T., beleuchtet. 
Bonn, 1921, p. 3g. 

Zita. — Die moderne Babilonisierung der Bibel in ihrer neuesten 
Erscheinungsform. Stuttgart, Belser, 1922, p. 44 (Nowak, 
TLZ 48, 30—31; Synave, RSPT, 12, 81—82). 

II5. — Wie weit hat Delitzsch Recht. Berlin, 1921, p. 39 
(Synave RSPT 11, 124—125). 

116. Meffert F. Israel und der Alte Orient. 2nd edition, 1921 
(Synave, RSPT, 125—126). 

118, Sellin E. Das A.T. und die evangelische Kirche der Gegen- 
wart. 1921, p. 103. 

119. Theis J. Friedrich Delitzsch und seine »GroBe Tduschung“ 
oder Jaho und Yahwe. Trier, 1921, p. 102 (Streck, TBL 
43, 233—234). 

Deirzscu reprinted his Babel und Bibel without change, a rather 
characteristic thing. He issued a double pamphlet on The Great 
Mystification, which has been brewing in his mind since the days 
of his youth, claiming that the O. T. is now meaningless, that 
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Israel never really had a vital mission to the world, and that the 
Jews are a real danger. Delitzsch stirred a hornet’s nest in Ger- 
many. Bercpott, Koenic, MerrertT, SELLIN and THeEIs writing 
- against him. 


Text of the O. T. 


120. Delitzsch F. Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im A. T. Berlin, 
Vereinig. Wiss. Verl., 1920, p. 177 (Caspari, TBL 42, 21 
—22; Riessler, TQS, 1920, 386). 

121. Perles F. Analekten zur Textkritik des A. T. Neue Folge, 1922 
(Dhorme, RB 32, 471—472; Loehr, OLZ 26, 278). 

122. Slotki T. W. Breaks in the midst of verses. JThS 22, 263 
—265. 

123. Smith H. P. Biblical Manuscripts in America. JBL 42, 239 
—343. 

Detirzscu collected important material for textual investigation. 
PERLES continues his original emendations. Storxi claims that the 
pisgo be’msa* posuq has three functions but usually shows that 
words are missing. Smirx catalogues Biblical manuscripts in America, 
including versions. 


The Versions 


We note here only books and articles bearing on the O. T. as 
a whole. No attempt has been made to collect material bearing 
on the Vulgate. This part of the work is excellently done in 
Biblica. 
124. d’Alés A. Vetus Romana. Bibl. 4, 56—go. 
125. Bloch J. The influence of the Greek Bible on the Peshitta. 
AJSL 36, 161—166. 


126. — The printed texts of the Peshitta O. T. AJSL 37, 
136—144. 
127. — The authorship of the Peshitta. AJSI. 35, 215—222. 


128. Lake K. The Sinaitic and Vatican Manuscripts and the copies 
sent by Eusebius to Constantine. HTR 11, 32 ff. 

129. Mangenot E. La polyglotte d’Alcala. Revue de Clergé franc., 
1620, 180—194. 

130. Ottley R. R. A handbook to the Septuagint. London, Methuen, 
1920, p. 301 (Ackerman, ATR 4, 82—83; Mercer, ATR 4, 
58; Brooke, JTS 22, 74—76). 
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131. Rahlfs A. Uber einige alttestamentalische Handschriften des 
Abessinierklosters S. Stephano zu Rom. Berlin, Weidmann, 
1918, p. 46. 

132. Thackeray H. St. John. The Septuagint and Jewish Worship. 
London, Milford, 1922, p. 143 (Hallock, ATR 5, 339— 
340; Nairne, JTS 24, 88—g91; Smith, JR 2, 653). 

133. Vaccari A. Un codice carsciunico della Casanatense e la 
Bibbia araba del 1671. Bibl. 4, 96—107. 

134. Vaschalde A. Ce qui a été publié des versions coptes de la 
Bible. RB 28, 220—243; 29, 241—258; 30, 237—246; 
31, 81—88 and 234—238. 

135. Zahn Th. v. Herkunft und Lehrrichtung des Bibeliibersetzers 
Symmachus. NKZ 34, 197—209. 

D’Atks calls attention to the value of neglected Old Latin ver- 
sions, untouched by Marcionic influences. In his first article, BLocu 
shows complexity of problem, in the second, the need of a critical 
text, in the third that the version was made by Aramaic speaking 
Jews. Laxe says that both the Sinaitic and B are early rather than 
late in the fourth century. Mancenor tells of the origin, preparation 
and content of this Polyglot. Orrrtry less technical than Swete 
adds much material not found in the latter. Routrs studies Ethio- 
pic versions. THACKERAY shows where we can distinguish various 
hands in the Greek version; it began with translation of festal 
lessons and was closely correlated with the beginning of Jewish 
worship; later it was influenced by its rubrics. Vaccart studies a 
carshuni Ms. VascHALDE collects the Coptic versions. ZAHN studies 
Symmachus. 

Hebrew Poetry 

136. Benkner G. Parallelismus membrorum Robert Lowth und 
Cicero. ZAW 39, 108—r109. 

137. Gordon R. A. Ley and the Metricists. ET 29, 541—547. 

138. Isaacs E, The metrical basis of Hebrew Poetry. AJSL 35, 
20—54. 

139. — The origin and nature of parallelism. AJSL 35, 113 
—127. 

140. Jahnow H. Das Hebrdische Leichenlied im Rahmen der Volker- 
dichtung. Beitr. z. ZAW 36, p. 280. 

141. Koenig E. Poesie und Prosa in der althebrdischen Literatur 
abgegrenzt. ZAW 37, 145—187; 245—150; 38, 23—53. 
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142. Lods A. L’état actuel des recherches sur la métrique hébraique. 
RHR 82, 122—132. 

BeNKNER shows where Lowth plagiarized a passage of the 
,, Orator.”’ Gorpon surveys the systems offered. In his first article, 
Isaacs compares with Sanscrit metre and applies the system of 
morae. In the second he shows that parallelism has a biological 
basis, the verse being a breathing unit. Jannow studies the dirge. 
Kornic shows that there was no epic because of the absence of 
mythology among the Hebrews; poetry is lyrical or epico-didactic 
in places. Lops shows the value of a prudent use of metrics for 
textual criticism. 

(To be continued.) 
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Sumerian and Semitic Religious and Historical Texts. By 
S. Langdon. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1923, pp. 60, pls. 45. B 5.00. 

A new series of Cuneiform inscriptions has begun under the 
most favourable auspices, for it is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and edited by Professor Langdon. It is called the 
Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Inscriptions. The first set of this 
series is called The H. Weld-Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and this book makes the first volume of this set and of 
the whole series. 

In the preface the editor and author tells us that this series 
was designed first of all to publish the tablets and inscribed 
monuments presented to the University of Oxford by Mr. H. Weld- 
Blundell of Queen’s College, and secondly, to publish the philo- 
logical material which will accrue to the joint expedition to Meso- 
potamia of the University of Oxford and the Chicago Field Museum 
of Natural History. The Field Museum undertakes to publish all 
the archaeological results. 

In the first season’s work of the expedition, the temple tower — 
of Unirkidurmah was laid bare, and the platform of the temple 
of Emete-ursag, dedicated to the god Ilbada and the goddess 
Innini, was located and defined. The other finds followed in rapid 
succession. 

The contents of this volume is miscellaneous. The first text is 
W.-B. 162 called ‘The Legend of Enmerkar and Lugalbanda.” It 
is a long poem, well preserved, except the first few lines, and 
containing a legend which seems to tell of the appearance of the 
goddess Innini (IStar) in a dream to Lugalbanda her son. Then 
Lugalbanda apparently describes the desperate condition of the 
Kingdom of Erech, whose king is Enmerkar. The king trembled 
with terror and Lugalbanda hastens to his aid, but is prevented 
by dragons, who infest the mountainous passages. Lugalbanda 
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finally reaches Erech and rescues Enmerkar. After some time 
Lugalbanda succeeded Enmerkar as King of Erech. 

Dr. Langdon believes that the poem is based upon two historical 
traditions: (1) Lugalbanda of Dér in the North came to the as- 
sistance of the second king of the Erech dynasty; and (2) The 
Sumerian Cults of Dér and Ashnunak were imitated at Erech, 
which henceforth became the center of the worship of Anu and 
Innini. 

The translation and transliteration of this important text is done 
with unusual success and accuracy. In a note on Col. III, 1. 17, 
Langdon calls attention to a phrase containing an interesting 
grammatical construction. It reads, sab-ba Ama-usSumgal-an-na-ra 
mu-un-Si-bar-ra-gim. He points out that gim is construed with 
the entire phrase, which is regarded as a noun, and the whole 
phrase has then the force of an adverbial clause. This construction 
is so far unique. There seems to be a few misprints in the render- 
ing, namely, Col. 1, l. 21, mi should be ni, and gim should be 
gim; Col. I, 1. 32 should have “Unto the inhabitants of the city,” 
likewise in 1. 34. 

The next text W.-B. 160 is a “Hymn to Enlil-bani,” the 
eleventh king of the Isin dynasty. The tablet is dated more than 
a century after the reign of the king. The next is a “ Hymn and 
Prayer to the Mother Goddess for Succor from Demons.” The 
end of the poem contains a remarkable address to the grain 
goddess Nidaba, as Innini, in which seventeen of her temples are 
metioned. In Col. III, 1.7, “upon” should read “at.” Col. II, 1. 25 
d. Nin-tu-ra-ta proves that the mother goddess, commonly read 
Nintud, is to be read Nintur. 

The next text, W.-B. 2, ‘Record of the erection of a Temple 
to Ninegal by the Wife of Rim-Sin,” has a partial duplicate in 
Berlin. This new text proves that the name Nin-egal means “ queen 
of the great house,” an indication of an underworld deity. There 
then follow nine other texts transliterated and translated. Some 
of them are of great importance. Thus, W.-B.9 contains a list 
of gods, the original of a copy published in KAV, Nr. 65; W.-B. 
contains an account of the consultation of the wise men and the 
search for the ancient foundation of Naram-Sim; W.-B. 1922, 190, 
contains the only historical text recovered from the reign of 
Aguretililani, son and successor of Asurbanipal, which was written 
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in Babylonia; W.-B. 186 is a Hymn to Nidaba, and seems to 
assume that the earth had been created ages before the gods 
created mankind. The last text herein translated is from a Prism 
belonging to Mr. E. S. David, and is a “Liturgy of the Cult of 
Kés,” a place which was either a part of Erech, or in the vicinity 
of Erech. The goddess worshipped there was Aruru, another name 
for Ninharsag. The Tammuz of Kés seems to have been d. Lil. 
The Liturgy belongs to the same cycle as those of Tammuz and [8tar. 
The texts are autographed in Dr. Langdon’s characteristically 
clear and accurate manner. Suen? A. OMe 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J.B. Bury, S.A. Cook, 
F. E. Adcock. Vol. 1 Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 B.C. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1923, pp. 704. 35 s. net. 

Perhaps the finest work which has ever been written on the 
subject of Ancient History is now before us in its first volume 
which deals with Egypt and Babylonia previous to 1580 B.C. It 
is published by the Cambridge Press, which is a guarantee of 
mechanical excellence; it is edited by Bury, Cook and Adcock, 
which is a guarantee of its scholarship. Specialists have been 
procured to write upon their own subjects in the realm of Ancient 
History. After a brief preface by the editors, the work begins. 
Professor Myers writes the first chapter on Primitive Man in 
Geological Time. This and the second chapter written by the 
same author, on Neolithic and Bronze Age Cultures, are thorough 
and reliable in every respect. The two chapters furnish an excellent 
background for the historic study. They are an excellent resume 
of the best that is known of these subjects in their bearing upon 
the Ancient East. Chapter four is written by Professor Macalister, 
the famous excavator of Gezer. Macalister writes in a most 
fascinating way on the subject of Exploration and Excavation, 
giving a brief resume of these matters with regard to Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Philistine, the Hittite lands, and the early 
Greek countries. Here and there the work seems to be abbreviated, 
but I suppose necessarily so on accunt of the nature of the volume. 
However, the subject of this chapter is treated with excellent pro- 
portion. 

The chronology of the Ancient Nearer Orient is written by 
Dr. Cook. This is a very difficult subject, and Dr. Cook has made 
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an excellent resume. The Egyptian Chronology however, which 
has been done by Dr. Hall, is not as clearly put as Cook’s work 
on Mesopotamia and the Old Testament. Mr. Wace does the work 
- for prehistoric Greece. Cook also writes Chapter 5 on the Semites, 
which is excellently done, but where one misses a reference to 
the recent work of Clay on the original home of the Hebrews. 
It is however unfortunate that he refers to the religion of Ikhnaton 
as a “remarkable monotheism.” It seems that the more deeply 
men study the religious reformation of Ikhnaton and the religion 
of the previous period, the more one realizes how far from Mono- 
theism in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term, the religion 
of Ikhnaton was. In spite of the fact that many of Clay’s theories 
may not be acceptable at the present time, his work should have 
been mentioned with some detail. 

Professor Peet writes very clearly on the Predynastic Period in 
Egypt, and Dr. Hall treats of the union of Egypt and the Old 
Kingdom as well as of the Middle Kingdom and of the Hyksos Con- 
quest. Dr. Hall quotes with approval what Josephus has to say 
about the period of the Exodus, and thinks that the expulsion of 
the Semites in the reign of Ahmose is the original of the biblical 
story. It is interesting to note how often Dr. Hall, as well as other 
students of the Orient, prefers the slightest extra-biblical evidence 
to the most detailed biblical information. 

Peet contributes an interesting discussion of Life and Thought 
in Egypt under the Old and Middle Kingdoms. He seems, however, 
much carried away by Breasted’s theory of an Egyptian messianism 
in spite of what Gardiner has written about this. The messianism 
of the Admonitions is as far from the messianism of the Hebrew 
prophets as the North Pole is from the South! It is strange to see 
Peet, who is otherwise so sane in his judgments, make the state- 
ment he does about messianism on page 346. The same is true 
of what he has to say about Egyptian Ethics on pages 347 and 
following. 

The next three chapters are written by Langdon, viz: Early 
Babylonia and its Cities, the Dynasties of Akkad and Lagash, 
and the Sumerian Revival. These three chapters are done with 
Langdon’s characteristic care and learning. He, however, seems to 
me to over-emphasize the religious side of things in a book on 
history, although most students will be glad of that over-emphasis. 
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He stresses the belief that 3200 B.C. may be regarded as the first 
approximately fixed date in Sumero-Babylonian history. This is 
interesting in view of what has been written upon Mesopotamian 
Chronology. Langdon’s chapters are full of most valuable philo- 
logical notes. Of course he makes many statements which are 
to some extent questionable, such as, for instance, on page 384, 
when he says that according to the old Sumerian belief “ each 
individual was protected by a god and a goddess who were ever 
present about him.” 

The next three chapters are written by Thompson of Oxford, 
viz: Isin, Larsa, and Babylon, the Golden Age of Hammurabi, 
and the Kassite Conquest. Thompson always writes in an instructive 
fashion and with great accuracy. His last chapter is interesting, 
as it forms a prelude to the Amarna Age about which he has 
some interesting things to say. 

An informing chapter, systematically written on the Art of 
Early Egypt and Babylonia is contributed by Dr. Hall, and the 
last chapter is written by Mr. Wace called Early Aegaen Civili- 
zation. The whole is supplied with full and excellent bibliographies, 
which of course may be criticized in some respect for certain 
important ommissions, but that is to be expected in a work of 
this kind. Then comes a most useful synchronistic table which is 
followed by a comparative table of principal sequences, and then 
there is given a list of Egyptian Kings of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, with a list of Kings and Patesis of Babylonia. The 
whole is concluded with a detailed General Index. 

It goes without saying that this book is indispensable to every 
student of Ancient History, not only that, but it will be found 
of the greatest service by all Nearer Oriental scholars, and we 
eagerly look forward to the second volume in this great work. 
No scholar and no student of the Orient, and no important Library 
can be without this work. Skye A BY eee 

History of Assyria. By A. T. Olmstead. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923, pp. 695, figs. 176, maps 13. 

This is a monumental work, written by a man, who has pre- 
pared himself for this particular piece of work by years of toil, 
and by many special monographs on different phases of Assyrian 
history. One takes up this work with a feeling of confidence in 
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the guide who is to take us through the intricacies of Assyrian 
history. Nor during the journey are we ever disappointed, for 
Professor Olmstead knows his ground well. 

The book is a difficult one to review, or rather, to criticize, 
for Olmstead has scrutinized every statement he has made, and 
whenever his statements are questionable, they, as a rule, turn out 
to be as authoritative as can possibly be made in our present 
state of knowledge. 

Professor Olmstead has done his utmost to make his work as 
attractive as possible; indeed, for some reason or other it seems 
more difficult to make Assyrian history interesting, than any other 
Oriental history. Accordingly, his chapter headings are attractive. 
Such, for example, are: “‘At Home in the Desert,” “ The Winning 
of the Sown,” “ Dark Centuries,” “In the Palace of the King,” 
“Rusash of Haldia’? and “Golden Midas,” ‘Purple Patches of 
a Historian,” ‘“ Egypt at Last,’ “Heirs of the Ages,” ‘‘ The As- 
syrian Wolf.” 

In the first twenty-seven chapters the political history of Assyria 
is traced with the greatest detail and accuracy, abundant use being 
made of Old Testament material wherever necessary. In fact, there 
often seems to be a superabundance of quotations from Hebrew 
sources in comparison with native Assyrian inscriptions. Full 
account is taken of international relationships. From about chapter 
forty, onward, emphasis is placed upon social, commercial, artistic, 
literary and religious elements in Assyrian civilization. In fact 
this aspect of the book seems rather out of proportion for a book 
on history. However, it adds a sense of completeness to the whole, 
and affords an opportunity for tracing historical implications. 

The volume is beautifully, even sumptously printed. One is 
reminded of Breasted’s History of Egypt, issued by the same 
publishers. Indeed, Olmstead’s book is equally, if not more hand- 
some than Breasted’s. Nor, I think, has this escaped the mind of 
‘the author. It might otherwise have been better for the work, for 
one feels that here and there the author is striving for just that 
style which so clearly characterizes Breasted’s book, namely, aptness 
of expression and originality of phraseology. Breasted is a master 
at this. Olmstead is not, and should have adhered more closely to 
his own rather matter-of-fact style. This attempt on Olmstead’s 
part is doubly unfortunate, not only because his natural style is 
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entirely different from Breasted’s, but also because his own style 
is often so wretched. This is particularly true of his Preface, 
which must have been written in a great hurry. His style is 
ambiguous in the extreme. Read, for example, the last sentence in 
his third paragraph, or any part of page VIII. How clumsy the 
following sentences are: ‘‘We trace the spectacular rise of Haldia 
where a generation ago thought only of a savage Armenia” 
(p. VIII), “‘or in the discovery of a new plant, the tree wool men 
shred for garments” (p. IX), “If often we can only confess our 
ignorance and our hope for future information, in others results 
of first-class value have been secured” (p. XI), etc. etc. throughout 
the book! The difficulty seems to be often due to the author’s 
objection to the use of the relative pronoun. I hope that this does 
not seem too ungenerous, for the reader’s pleasure depends upon 
the clearness with which the author expresses himself. 

A future edition, of which I hope there will be far more than 
one, ought to remedy these faults. 

On the whole Olmstead has well documented his work. There 
are, however, some places where one might expect further reference; 
such, for example, is, p. 54, where a reference to the present 
controversy about Magan and Meluhha might be expected. Here 
and there one finds an indefinite statement, such, for example, as 
“the Early Empire” on page 95, for, presumably, the “ Old 
Kingdom,” nor, would one call “Baal Melkart,” a Phoenician 
deity, a “patron saint.” The author’s statement about a “ pure 
Monotheism” reminds: us of Breasted’s enthusiasm for Ikhnaton’s — 
Monotheism, but without nearly the same amount of reason or 
evidence. The phrase, “trust in Nabu, trust not in any other 
God,” said by an Assyrian, convinces very few of Assyrian Mono- 
theism. Again, is “‘ Soothsayer, run back home to Judah” (p. 170) 
an accurate interpretation of what Amaziah did say? Misspellings 
are very rare, though there are some, such as “ basilicar,” p. 499, 
for “basilica;” nor are barbarisms lacking, such-as ‘¢As he leaves 
over the pages” (p. 646) an unauthorized translation of a German 
usage. 

One almost feels ashamed to note such shortcomings as the 
above, in view of the sense of gratitude due the author for this 
great work. I want to repeat that, at the present stage of our 
knowledge of Assyrian history, this book is by far the best, most 
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accurate, and most complete work we have. It is indispensable to 
all students of ancient history, as well as to all Assyriologists. It 
will remain the standard history for a long time, and it should 
have, as it will, the greatest circulation. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


The Babylonian Epic of Creation. By S. Langdon. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 227. @ 5.35. 

This is the last word on the Babylonian Epic of Creation. At 
last we have this great Epic in an almost complete form, and 
now translated with scholarly and brilliant comments by the Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in Oxford University. Dr. Langdon writes a 
full and critical introduction to the great Epic, in which, among 
other things, he points out that the texts in the Ashurbanipal 
edition were derived directly from Babylonian sources. The present 
text of book 6, is almost entirely from the Assur text, but all 
copies in both South and North were ultimately derived from 
the copies of the Library of Esagila, the Temple of Marduk in 
Babylon. 

Dr. Langdon briefly traces the history of the editions of the 
Epic of Creation, mentioning the more important works. He justly 
lays emphasis upon the importance of Ebeling’s work, and shows 
how the texts published by that scholar contributed to the resto- 
ration of book 1, and book 6, but unfortunately, as he points out, 
the astronomical form contained in book 5 receives no aid from 
AsSur. Book 5 is now the only incomplete portion of the seven 
books. He goes on to show that the Epic was undoubtedly written 
in the period of the first Babylonian Dynasty, and gives his reasons 
for this assertion. Originally the Epic contained only six books, 
the hymn of the names of Marduk which now forms book 7, 
probably existed as an independent poem and was finally attached 
to the Epic at a late period. It disagrees with the poem in many 
points. The author then gives a full analysis of the contents of 
the book, showing that it closed with a scene based upon the 
Babylonian celebration of the New Year’s Festival, which was 
held during the first eleven days of Nisan, or at the spring equinox, 
when the gods of all Babylonia came up to Babylon in their 
sacred boats to assemble in the Hall of Fates in Esagila; that is, 
the poem is in reality a ritualistic creation based upon an older 
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Sumerian myth, Dr. Langdon then goes on to answer the following 
two questions: What was the nature of the old Sumerian myth, 
and, what was the meaning of the New Year Festival, which 
inspired the poem? He shows that the Epic is a solar myth and 
intimately connected with the spring sun, whose return from the 
region of darkness was celebrated by a long festival at the be- 
ginning of the year. He then describes the ritual of this festival. 
Dr. Langdon refers to Zimmern’s work, which brings this festival 
into close conjunction with the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. But Dr. Langdon wisely refuses to go into a discussion 
of this matter, for he realizes, | think, that much which Zimmern 
has said is rather premature, although there will be much more 
said on the subject by competent theologians in the future. He 
then gives a transcription and translation of this important text 
which was published by Zimmern, with full discussion and notes. 
A careful reading of this translation with its analysis, shows how 
imaginary much of Zimmern’s interpretation is. 

Then come the transliteration and translation of the Epic itself, 
with full grammatical, historical, religious, and critical notes. Now- 
here is there to be found such an abundance of critical material 
on the Epic of Creation as in this book. One needs only to refer 
to Langdon’s note on the word manzazu covering pages 149—I51. 
It is manifest that Langdon has expended a great deal of time 
upon the study of these astronomical terms, and has placed all 
students of the Epic under the greatest obligation to him. The 
book ends with a full index. No student of Babylonian religion 
can possibly do without this splendid piece of work. 


SaMmuEL A. B. MERCER 


Sumer et Akkad. Par Charles F. Jean. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1923, pp. 165 + texts 224, 

M. Jean has herein added to the splendid work already done 
by Legrain and Contenau in furnishing material for a recon- 
struction of the civilization of ancient Sumer and Akkad. The 
224 tablets published in this book form part of a collection in 
the possession of M. Jean himself. Out of these 176 belong to the 
Second Dynasty of Ur, 18 to the Dynasty of Larsa, and 24 to 
the First Dynasty of Babylon. A special point is made of the 
proper names contained in these texts. 
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A full and informing introduction lays before us the chief in- 
formation gleaned from these texts. First, the proper names are 
listed—just as the Sumerian and Akkadians themselves did—with 
historical, religious, and critical notes and deductions. Then the 
objects in wood are studied with similar care and detail; and after 
that the metals come in for scientific treatment; and on pages 
60—61 interesting conclusions are tabulated. The texts are finally 
given in partial transliteration and translation, and at last come 
the autographed textes themselves. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that these texts, though 
individually of not profound importance, are collectively in- 
dispensable to a reconstruction and co-ordination of the civilization 
and culture of the Ancient Orient. M. Jean has made a most 
worthy contribution to this end. No library of Oriental books and 
no first-class student of ancient history and civilization can be 
without these texts and M. Jean’s study of them. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Der Schicksalsglaube bei den Babyloniern. Von Chr. Fichtner- 
Jeremias. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1922, pp. 64. go cents. 

This interesting little book begins with a thorough study of 
the word Simtu, “destiny,” and its synonymns. Then follows the 
theological discussion. The gods are the lords of destiny—destiny 
is an expression of their will. However, as a rule one particular 
deity is considered the determiner of destiny, and that usually is 
the god of heaven, although each locality has its own summus 
deus. Then the author gives a list of those Babylonian gods who 
have been considered gods of destiny. The chief are: Anu, Nin- 
girsu, Bau, Nina, Ninbursag, I8tar, Enlil, Ea, Ninlil, Sama’, Sin, 
Nergal, Mammetu, Namtar (the personification of destiny), Marduk, 
Agur, Naba, &c. 

A section is devoted to the tablets of destiny (duppi ildni) and 
one to the “word of destiny” (NAM). Then other interesting 
aspects of destiny are considered. The second half of the book 
deals with “destiny and man,” where many interesting obser- 
vations are made, in the matter of the determination of destiny, 
and also of the passive idea of destiny in the lives of men—the 
relationship between destiny and pessimism, destiny and punish- 
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ment for sin, destiny as good, and the relationship between destiny 
and death. The book is highly suggestive and stimulating. 
Samuet A. B. MERCER 


Bagdad, Babylon, Ninive. Von Sven Hedin. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1923, pp. 410. # 3.06; Halbpergament geb. § 3.60. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1918, and a second 
edition has been called for. It is difficult to imagine what appeal 
the volume makes now that most of its ideals are frustrated. It is 
a glorification of the work of the Turks in Mesopotamia. Never- 
theless, it makes interesting reading, especially so to students of 
the Orient. It begins with a general discussion of the Turks in 
the World War, then in a systematic way it takes us down 
through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to Bagdad. Many interesting 
places are visited, and much ancient history and many modern 
customs are passed in review. There is a great deal that will be 
found of interest to the student of archaeology. The book is well 
illustrated and has a good map. The author writes well, and the 
story is told in a fascinating way. Samuzt “A. BoMenene 

Hammurabis Gesetz. Von P. Koschaker und A. Ungnad. Bd. VI. 
Leipzig: Eduard Pfeiffer, 1923, pp. 220. § 3.75. 

This is the sixth volume of this great work, indispensable to 
Assyriologist as well as to the student of ancient law. Those who 
know the first five volumes realize the scientific character of this 
work, and what a source of information it is! It is to be regretted 
that Kohler is no longer with us, but his place has been taken 
by Koschaker whose name is a guarantee of the continuation of 
the scientific character of the work. Of course Ungnad carries on 
his specific work on the linguistic side of the laws. 

Most of the material in this volume comes from South Babylonia 
and represents the period of the dynasties of Isin, Larsa, Babylon 
and Kish. The work is divided in the same way as previous 
volumes, and the translation is given with the same care, including 
a concordance of the texts at the end. The legal notes that used 
to be appended to the previous volumes are to be found scattered 
throughout the work in connection with the various texts. This 
sixth volume now makes up 1993 translated texts in this series. 


SamuEeL A. B. MERCER 
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Babylonian Problems. By W.H. Lane, New York: Dutton and 
Company, 1923, pp. 350. 

With an introduction by Professor Langdon and _ illustrations 
and maps, this is a very important book on a topographical 
examination of the region between the ancient capital of Babylonia 
and Opis, where besides the sites of Babylonia and Opis, lie those 
of Kish and Agade, the author identifies Opis with the ruins 
opposite the present junction of the River Adhaim with the Tigris, 
and he likewise proves the location of Nimrod’s Dam, and the 
point where Nebuchadnezzar’s Median Wall joined the Tigris. 

In a series of appendices the author prints a transcription of 
all available ancient literature upon the points which he discusses. 
There are twenty of these appendices, which form a veritable 
sourcebook on his subject. 

Mr. Lane has spared no pains in his search for evidence in 
establishing his points, and his personal examination of the topo- 
graphical features of the area under consideration make the work 
of first-rate value to all students of the archaeology and history 
of Mesopotamia. No student of Babylonian history and civilization 
can be without this book. S woEn AL Be MEncer 

The Shirkitu of Babylonian Deities. By Raymond P. Dougherty. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923, pp. 93. B® 2.00. 

This is part of Volume 5 of the Yale Oriental Series—Researches, 
in which the author assembles, transliterates, and translates a series 
of texts to show that the Sirkiitu was an order of male and female 
persons dedicated to various Babylonian deities, especially Marduk, 
Naba&i, Bél, Shamash, Nergal, and Ishtar. They were marked with 
a star, and their duties seemed to be connected with the routine 
of temple activities, and were in special quarters connected with 
the temple. While most of the Sirkiitu were obliged to do menial 
work, some of them occupied high social and commercial positions. 
Dougherty compares them to the Nethinim of the Old Testament. 

The author has contributed an excellent series of observations 
on religious practices to the study of Babylonian religion. 

SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Fall of Niniveh. By C.J.Gadd. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1923; pp. 6. 1/—. 
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This paper was read before the British Academy on July 11, 
1923. In it Mr. Gadd has added a new fact to the chronology of 
the Ancient Orient, viz: that Nineveh fell, not in 606 8, c., but 
in 612. In the course of this paper Mr. Gadd proves his point 
with fulness of evidence, and with complete satisfaction. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Code Hittite. Par Frédéric Hrozny. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1922, 
pp. 159, pls. 26. 

A new science is just appearing above the horizon, and the first 
scientific series devoted to a study of the Inscriptions of this new 
science, namely Hittitology, is beginning to appear. The series 
is called Hethitica and is edited by Dr. Frédéric Hrozny, and 
published by Paul Geuthner in Paris. No more able person could 
have been chosen for this editorial work, for Dr. Hrozny had 
done more than any other person towards the decipherment of 
the Hittite language. In this first part of the series Hrozny 
publishes the Hittite code of laws in transcription and translation. 
These laws were written down in the Hittite Cuneiform about 
1350 B.c. For the Hittite this code takes the same place as the 
code of Hammurabi does for Babylonian. 

The original text of the code was edited by Hrozny himself in the 
Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazk6i in 1921. In this work Hrozny gives 
a critical transliteration and French translation of that text. A second 
volume is to be devoted to a detail commentary and a glossary. 

The present work is done with the care and scholarship that 
we have learned to associate with Hrozny. There are full critical 
notes on every important point, and the text itself is given in 
photographic form so that the translator’s readings may be checked 
up. This work will undoubtedly be the source of a good deal of 
detailed study in the next few years, especially in the matter of 
comparative law in the ancient Orient. 

The Oriental world of scholarship is deeply indebted to Dr. Hrozny 
for this fine piece of work. Sy oer Wa Mac 

Kleinasien zur Hethiterzeit. Von Albrecht Gétze. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter 1924, pp. 32. 36 cents. 

This little volume makes the first number of a new series of 
publications under the title Orient und Antike, edited by Berg- 
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straesser and Boll of the University of Heidelberg, and published 
by Carl Winter in Heidelberg. This is a detailed study especially 
of the geography of Asia Minor in the time of the Hittites. It is 
somewhat similar to the notes published by Garstang in the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, Supplementary Papers One. 
Dr. Gétze furnishes a helpful map of that region in which it is 
to be noted that he identifies Alashia with Cyprus. This is perhaps 
the best that can be done at the present time. 

There are five subjects which the author studies, namely Kiz- 
wadna, which he locates on the coast of the Black Sea; Das 
Obere Land, which is studied in detail, several places being iden- 
tified that formerly were questionable; Arzawa on the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean, just north of Alashia; Die Gashgash- 
Lander which he places east of Arzawa. This little pamphlet is 
packed with important geographical and historical information. 

SamueL A. B, MERCER 


Elements de bibliographie hittite. By G. Contenau. Paris, Geuthner 
1922. pp. 139. 

The Hittite question has left the realm of guesswork and is 
now really scientific. Dr. Contenau gives us an excellent historical 
survey of the various problems (language, race, culture, art), then 
a bibliography which includes reviews of the books listed, and 
two indices. The work is very thorough and will be indispensable 
to all orientalists. We would add Vincent, La sépulture des pa- 
triarches Rev. Bibl. 1920, pp.513—515, valuable for some references. 

Joun A. MaynarD 


Die sogenannten hettitischen Hieroglyphen-Inschriften. Von Carl 
Frank, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1923, pp. 86. 

In this, the third number of volume sixteen of the Abhandlungen 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Frank, the Assyriologist, has 
added one more attempt to those already made, especially by 
Sayce and Thompson, to dicipher the Hittite inscriptions. Hrozny 
and others have been doing valiant work on the Cuneiform 
inscriptions in Hittite, but very little certainly prevails yet about 
the most difficult tasks of all, namely, to decipher the Hittite 
hieroglyphics. 

This attempt has been systematically done, and I believe it has 
taken us a step nearer the final solution, although I do not think 
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that the goal has been reached. That probably is too much to 
expect, before fuller bilinguals have been found. 

After the attempt at decipherment, a list of geographical, divine, 
and personal names are given. Then there follows a discussion of 
the script and the language, and at the end the author gives a 
handy list of signs. No student of Hittite can be without this 


scientific piece of work. Se, A Bee 


Studies in the Paleopathology of Egypt. By Sir Mark A. Ruffer. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. $ 7.50 net. 

The collection of various manuscripts of the late Sir Marc 
Armand Ruffer into a volume “ Studies in the Paleopathology of 
Ancient Egypt,” edited by Roy L. Moodie and published by the 
University of Chicago Press, makes possible the delving into a 
vast fund of knowledge on these subjects. The amount of detailed 
laboratory work accomplished by this indefatigable worker com- 
mands respect, as do the results of this prolonged endeavor. 

In the light of present theories of focal infection and of diet 
One cannot but attempt to trace a vicious circle. The studies of 
teeth, with the many illustrations indicate a practically universal 
state of mouth infection, with many extreme oral abscess con- 
ditions. The evidences of attrition are everywhere found so that, 
knowing the Egyptians to have been a grain-eating nation—almost 
to the exclusion of other types of diet—we are constrained to 
consider cause and effect in this regard. 

Passing to the osseous studies we find almost universal arthritic 
lesions. Spondylitis or arthritic involvement of other articulations 
present in specimen after specimen. Here again we may jump at 
a logical conclusion and trace our circle from diet, through poor 
and infected teeth to the arthritic lesions which find their counter- 
parts in the present day. 

The detailed care with which lesions of the teeth have been 
noted and classified is particularly worthy of comment. The book 
presents facts that should be of great interest to the dental pro- 
fession as well as the medical. 

Longevity would seem to have been the exception and with the 
prevalence of arthritic lesions is hardly a source of wonder. 

The chapter on the effects of consanguineous marriages presents 
facts quite at variance with the prevailing conception of such 
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unions. It would appear that, quite to the contrary from lay opinion, 
the children of such marriages were normal or quite above normal 
in intelligence and physique. 

Altogether this series of studies presents a wealth of interest 
not only for physician, dentist and student of anthropology, but 
for the lay student as well. Freperick F. Morr 

The Sun Cult in Ancient Egypt. By A. M. Blackman. Reprinted 
from Nature, April 14 and 21, 1923, pp. 8. 

In these two brief articles Dr. Blackman has packed a mass of 
reliable and informing knowledge about this interesting phase of 
Egyptian worship. On page 3 he gives an excellent outline of the 
Egyptian liturgy. He shows in the second part of his article how 
naturally the Sun Cult of the reign of Ikhnaton grew out of the 
religion of the previous period. He also shows that the so-called 
“‘ Monotheism “ of Ikhnaton is merely a step onward from that 
of the previous period. He is inclined to think that Ikhnaton was 
an older man, than one usually thinks, when he came to the 
throne, and that he was quite capable of formulating his own 
peculiar religious ideas himself. Dr. Blackman shows with con- 
siderable success, that Ikhnaton’s religion consisted in a worship 
of the material sun and not of a mysterious power incorporated 
in it, but I do not think that he has succeeded in showing that 
the religion of Ikhnaton can be truly called Monotheistic. Ikhnaton 
recognized Ra and allowed himself to be represented as a divine 
being. SamurL A. B. MERCER 

Tutankhamen and Egyptology. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. Mil- 
waukee, Morehouse Publ. Co. 1923, pp. 113. B 1.50. 

This is the latest volume in the Biblical and Oriental Series, 
edited by Samuel A. B. Mercer. The author places the Tutankhamen 
discoveries in their proper setting. So much has appeared in the 
dailies and magazines that any clear statement is of great value 
to us. The author begins with the story of the discovory, often 
told, but never so clearly; he then shows Tutankhamen’s place in 
Egyptian history, translates the Inscriptions of his reign, shows 
what connection there is between Tutankhamen and the Bible. 
The following chapters give us a survey of Egyptology and of 
Egyptian culture and religion, followed by a glossary of technical 
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Egyptian terms. This little book deserves to be widely read. It is 
based on a thorough knowlege of the subject. How few writers 
remember to give credit (as Mercer does p. 55) to the great Arabist 
Silvestre de Sacy who as early as 1802, identified several demotic 
letters on the Rosetta Stone. He, and not Thomas Young, is the 
forerunner of Champollion. We wish Mercer had made more use 
in this book of his own excellent article on Ikhnaton in JSOR 
3. 70—80 with its healthy iconoclasm, but of course, he had so 
much to say that he is to be congratulated on knowing when to 
stop. The illustrations in this book are by Dr. O. E. Watson and 
are really very good. We note that Mercer believes there was a 
triple Exodus, the third one taking place under Mernepthah. The 
reviewer is not convinced but this is not the place to discuss the 
point. Joun A. MAyNaRD 


The Book of the Dead. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.; New York: E.P. Dutton & Co., 
1923, pp. CCVI + 698. 7s. 

Sir Wallis Budge has brought together in this Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged the three volumes of his English translation 
of the Chapters and Hymns of the Theban Recension of the Book 
of the Dead. It is published with twenty-two excellent plates, and 
four hundred and twenty vignettes. This is the second impression 
of the second edition which appeared in 1909. There are thus in 
this one volume the contents of three previous volumes. 

There are over two hundred pages of Introductory matter of 
the greatest interest. Sir Wallis gives in a most interesting way, 
a history of the Book of the Dead, an account of Osiris, and 
discusses the question of Resurrection, Immortality, &c., in Egyptian 
religion. Then there follows a series of hymns from different 
papyri. This is all in the Introduction. Then follows the trans- 
lation made with the utmost care, and with excellent illustrations 
and explanatory notes.:The book is indispensable for all general 
students of Egyptian religion, and it deserves a very large circu- 
lation. SamueL A. B. MERcER 


Bibliographie des Oeuvres de Gaston Maspero. Par Henri Cordier. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1922, p. 153. Fres. 25. 

After a brief introduction containing a short biography of Maspero, 
Cordier has brought together in chronological order a list of all 
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the books, articles, and reviews, ever written by Maspero, extending 
from 1867 to 1917 inclusive. Then he gives a full list of Volumes 
of Maspero’s Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archaeologie Egyptiennes 
with contents. This is followed by biographies and notes about 
Maspero. There is a full index as well as the good portrait of the 
great Egyptologist. The Bibliographie will be found very useful. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Origin of Biblical Traditions. By A. T. Clay. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1923, pp. 224. § 3.00. 

The Twelfth volume of Researches in the Yale Oriental Series 
comprises a series of lectures on Biblical Archaeology delivered at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, and 
bears the sub-title Hebrew Legends in Babylonia and Israel, a 
title which indicates the author’s special thesis, namely, that the 
source of the early narratives in Genesis and of much else in the 
Old Testament is Amorite. 

Professor Clay began to propound this new and startling theory 
as early as 1908 in a course of lectures which he delivered at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Virginia, and which he published 
under the title Amurru the Home of the Northern Semites, a study 
showing that the religion and culture of Israel are not of Baby- 
lonian Origin. During the fifteen years since the publication of 
this volume in 1908, Dr. Clay seems to have found abundant 
evidence to substantiate his position, and this he presents in the 
volume under review, attempting herein to bring the issue to a 
conclusion and to establish his contention. 

In a series of introductory remarks, which should be read with 
the greatest of care, the author tells the circumstances under 
which he discovered that the name of a god, written ideographi- 
cally KUR-GAL in cuneiform was scratched in Aramaic as “wr. 
In ’wr Dr. Clay saw "Ur (In Ur of the Chaldees) and held it to 
be the same as Amur(ru). This was the first step in the long way 
towards the Amurru thesis. Not long afterwards others confirmed 
this equation, and thus it was established that the Aramaic writing 
showed that Amurru was also read Urru or Uru. 

The next step on the way was made when Clay discovered that 
the name of the god written ideographically Nin-IB was scratched 
on a clay tablet in Aramaic characters as ‘nwst, which he read 
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En-Mashtu = En-Martu, and regarded it as Amorite. This equation 
has been disputed, but Clay has good reasons to hold to it. 

A few years later Professor Clay discovered the reading of the 
second part of Nin-IB to be Urta, and Urta = Wartu = Martu. 
Thus Nin-Urta, which he thinks was read En-Urta, was originally 
the consort of the Amorite Uru, and in time became masculinized 
to Nin-Urta. 

His next step was to show that the Nisin Dynasty (2357—2154 
B. C.) was Amorite, for the name of the founder was compounded 
with Uru, namely, Ishbi-Urra. He also conjectured that for two 
milleniums prior to the time of Hammurabi, Western Semites at 
times were able to conquer Babylonia. In conclusion, he inferred 
that it ought to follow that a civilization existed in Amurru, 
which could have produced myths and legends, 

In 1909 Clay published his book entitled Amurru, the Home 
of the Northern Semites, which is now well known. Since the 
appearance of that book he has steadily fortified his thesis. In 
191g came The Empire of the Amorites, in which he attempts to 
reconstruct two or more milleniums of history for Amurru prior 
to 2000 B.c., and this was supported in his next book A Hebrew 
Duluge Story in Cuneiform and Other Epic Fragments in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 

The introductory remarks then proceed to show how on the 
above basis, the famous Zu-bird, the shepherd Marad, Tammuz 
and Gilgamesh were all Amorite; that the Semites were in Syria 
as early as 4500 B.c.; and that the Semitic Babylonians came 
from Amurru. 

After these introductory remarks, Professor Clay states his four- 
fold argument, namely, (1) that in respect to Amurru, Babylonia, 
and Egypt, migrations and invasions were mainly from and not 
to Amurru. As a result, external influences upon the culture of © 
Amurru were very little, while Amorite influences outside its own 
border was very great; (2) that a comparison between the climatic 
conditions in Amurru and those in Babylonia points to the former 
as the original source of the Creation and Deluge stories; (3) that 
the names of deities and persons found in the texts involved, are 
regarded as pointing clearly to Amorite priority; and (4) that the 
language and literature are consistent with the theory that the 
civilization of Amurru is older than that of either Egypt or Baby- 
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lonia, the Babylonian language being a broken down Amorite 
language which in all periods, due to migrations, was influenced 
by the monther tongue. 

The rest of the book is occupied in supporting the author’s 
thesis, by examining the stories of the Creation and the Fall, the 
Sabbath, the list of Antediluvian patriarchs, the Deluge Story and 
the legend of the Tower of Babel. These chapters must be read 
in detail in order to follow the numerous penetrating interpretations 
which Professor Clay has to offer. Granted Amurru as the center 
of a great culture and civilization in antiquity, Clay makes out a 
very strong case for the Western origin of these Biblical stories 
and legends. 

In an appendix Clay gives a translation of the Enuma Elis as 
“the Amorite story of the Creation,” of a Bilingual Babylonian 
Story of Creation, of the Phoenician Cosmogony, of the Story of 
Creation ascribed to Oannes by Berossus, and of Damascus on the 
Theogony of the Babylonians. After an Index, far too brief for 
this important work, comes an Addenda, in which the Author 
with considerable success, defends, against Luckenbill, the reading 
of certain signs in his text published in A Hebrew Deluge Story. 

Probably the weakest link in Dr. Clay’s chain of argument will 
be found to be the inference that a vast civilization existed in 
Amurru which actually produced great myths and legends. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the author’s linguistic arguments are in the 
present state of our knowledge, irrefutable. This may, of course, 
be different with further information. I believe also, that, for 
example, our Biblical Story of Creation is not in any real sense 
Babylonian, and that there was an advanced civilization in Syria 
long before 2000 B.c. But whether Babylonian culture had so 
much of its origin in the west as Professor Clay wishes us to 
believe, is not as clear. It is quite possible that with fuller know- 
ledge, the whole of Clay’s argument will be substantiated, but at 
present, I think, he tries to prove too much. Of course I am con- 
vinced that no one knows the field better than Clay, and his 
special knowledge furnishes him with a certain instinctive feeling 
in the matter which others may not yet be able to feel. Moreover 
he is a pioneer along the line, and a certain boldness and tendency 
to over-emphasis may well be pardoned, but I am convinced that 
there is more to be said in favor of the Amurru thesis than most 
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of us would have dreamed of in 1909. This masterly work cannot 
be brushed aside. In the interests of truth its arguments must be 
reckoned with. Every paragraph of the book demands the closest 
study. SamueL A. B. MERCER 

Die Triebkrafte des religidsen Lebens in Israel und Babylon. 
Von Heinrich Seeger. Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1923, pp. 122. 
Swiss. Fr. 4.50. 

This is a doctor’s dissertation, written under the direction of 
Professor Volz of Tiibingen. It is a systematic piece of work, 
divided into three main sections, “‘ Die Volksreligion als Grund- 
lage der individuellen Religion,” ‘‘ Die Sicherung der eigenen Per- 
sOnlichkeit,” and ‘Des Menschen Hingabe an die Gottheit.” 

The author shows the dependence of both religions upon the 
idea of the power of the gods, and the fundamental charactor of 
sin in both. His research is reliably done, and his conclusions are 
dependable. He emphasizes the strong egotistical motive in both 
religions, and, shows how this is related to an — upon the 
idea of future life. 

He rightly emphasizes the fact that the difference between the 
religion of Israel and that of Babylonia consists not in the idea 
of God, but in the consciousness of God. The dissertation is a 
fine piece of work. Samurt A. B. MERCER 

Eucharisterion. Herausgegeben von Hans Schmidt. Goettingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923, 2 Vols., pp. 425 + 240. $ 6.75; _ 
gebunden § 7.42. 

There has not appeared a more important Festschrift for a long 
time than this one edited by Hans Schmidt in honour of Gunkel. 
There are two parts, the first dealing with matters related to the 
religion and literature of the Old Testament, and the second 
dealing in the same way with the New Testament. 

A Review of such a book as this can do little else than indicate 
the nature of the contributions. The first part consists of ten fine 
monographs. It is difficult to say which are the most interesting. 
Gressman begins the book with a study of the “ Ursprung und 
Entwicklung der Joseph-Sage,” in which, among other things, he 
makes and interesting comparison between the Joseph and the 
Achikar stories. This is followed by Eissfeldt’s study of the 
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““Stammessage und Novelle in den Geschichten von Jacob und 
von seinen Sdhnen,” in which an excellent literary analysis is 
presented. The third article is by Schmidt himself, called ‘‘ Mose 
und der Dekalog,” in which he-~makes some interesting points 
about the Ark, which he thinks was a chest and not a throne. 
Then follows an article by Baumgartner, called “ Ein Kapitel vom 
hebrdischen Erzihlungsstil;”? one by Hdlscher, ‘‘Das Buch der 
KGnige, seine Quellen und seine Redaktion,” in which he objects 
to the belief that Josiah put a wholesale end to the high-places; 
one by Balla, called “Das Problem des Leides in der Geschichte 
der israelitisch-jiidischen Religion,” in which he emphasizes the 
general Hebrew and Jewish attitude towards this problem, namely, 
that it is beyond man’s comprehension. Haller has written well 
on “ Die Kyros-Lieder Deuterojesaias,” thinking they were written 
in the military camp of Cyrus. Mowinckel contributes a study on 
the style of the “ Vorderasiatischen Kénigs- und Fiirsteninschriften ;”’ 
and Volz writes on “Der Heilige Geist in den Gathas des Sara- 
thuschtra.” Kahle studies “ Die Totenklage im heutigen Agypten,” 
and at the end of the first part is an excellent index. 

Part two contains seven monographs. They are: Bultman, “ Der 
religionsgeschichtliche Hintergrund des Prologes zum Johannes- 
Evangelium; ” Dibelius, ,, Stilkritisches zur Apostelgeschichte; ” 
Schmidt, “ Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literatur- 
geschichte;’’ Violet, “Die ‘Verfluchung’ des Feigenbaums; ” 
Weinel, ,, Die spatere christliche Apokalyptik;” Windisch, “ Der 
Johanneische Erzahlungsstil;” and Hempel, ‘Hermann Gunkels 
Biicher, Schriften und Aufsitze.” This last is most useful, and 
shows the breadth and range of Gunkel’s excellent work. 

The Festschrift is unusual in that the collaborators work ac- 
cording to a well-arranged scheme. The work is a notable contri- 
bution to Old and New Testament studies, for every writer is an 


expert. SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Altorientalischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament. Von Anton 
Jirku. Leipzig: Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1923, pp. 254. 
§ 2.10. 

To write a review of this book would be to write another 
commentary on the Old Testament. The author has handled this 
great subject with much tact. He has not been swayed by any 
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theory of origins or derivatives, but has studied the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of the Ancient Orient, with a view to illumi- 
nating the former. In this he has been most successful. There is 
no book where more interesting material can be found by students 
of the Old Testament. The biblical text is followed step by step 
in the light of Oriental knowledge. Of course, the book is not 
final in any sense. In fact, already its reproduction of the Baby- 
lonian Creation Epic must be revised in the light of the new 
texts. But this is as it should be in a science like Assyriology, 
which is still in its youth, if not in its infancy. 

The author shows his independence of thought and investigation 
by suggesting that the identification of Amraphel with Hammurabi 
must be abandoned, and by saying that Shinar is not Babylonia, 
and that the identification of Elassar with Larsa is uncertain. We 
need more of this caution, yet without undue scepticism. 

There are lacunae here and there which we wish might have 
received a temporary filling, such, for example, is Gen. 49: 10, 
which receives no attention. 

Dr. Jirku is thoroughly up to date. Already he has digested the 
Hittite Code, and in a well-arranged table has compared it with 
the Hebrew and other codes. Yet he must now change his date 
of the fall of Nineveh from 606 to 612 B.C. 

These are merely a few points about a book packed with inter- 
esting material. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 

Grammaire de l’Hébreu Biblique. Par le P. Paul Jotion. Rome: 
Institut Biblique Pontifical 1923, pp. 543-+-79. 75 lires italiennes. 

Next to the work of Gesenius this splendid book by Father 
Jotion is the best Hebrew Grammar that I know of. It is not 
only splendidly printed in clear black type, well spaced and well 
arranged, but it is also written with the greatest of care and 
learning. After a brief preface the author launches into a definition 
of Hebrew grammar, and an attempt to place Hebrew in its proper 
position in relationship to other Semitic languages. He then traces 
a history of Hebrew grammar, mentioning the great works pub- 
lished in recent years. The rest of the book is written in an 
orderly and systematic way, the first part being devoted to the 
script and phonetics, the second part to morphology, in which 
excellent tables are given; and the third part to a thorough syntax 
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of the language. In a separate book the Paradigms are beautifully 
spaced and printed, and a full index of words and subjects dis- 
cussed, with texts, are given. 

To the mind of the reviewer, this is not a book with which 
to begin learning the Hebrew language. For that purpose there 
are simpler and smaller books, but this is a book for the advanced 
student who wishes to make a thorough study of the form and 
syntax of the Hebrew language, and for this purpose no other 
book is better, for not only are the rules given with great detail 
and exactness, but every point established by the author is abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

This grammar should attract the attention not only of French 
students but of English as well, because of its conciseness, its 
clearness, and its fullness. The book is such an excellent piece of 
work that the reviewer expresses the wish that it may be some 
day translated into English. Si WAG Po Meeeer 

Die grofen Propheten. Ubersetzt und erklart von Hans Schmidt. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoek and Ruprecht, 1923, pp. 498. 8 2.38; 
gebunden § 2.83. 

Professor Schmidt has herein issued a second enlarged and im- 
proved edition of his great work Die grofen Propheten. The first 
edition was published just after the war broke out in 1914. During 
the war the author was in military service, and at the end of 
that period it soon became clear that a second edition of his 
book was called for. This was apparent as early as 1918 while 
Schmidt was a prisoner in the hands of the English. This new 
edition is no mere reprint but contains a great deal of new mate- 
rial. The divisions are about the same as before. In the introduction 
there is to be found an excellent resume of Oriental history in the 
time of the great prophets. After that there follows a penetrating 
study in the history of Israel and Judah in the time of Josiah. 
Then come the books of Isaiah and Micah, followed by a history 
of Judah in the time of Manasseh and Amon. Then the prophecies 
of Zephaniah and Nahum, and the history of Israel in the time 
of King Josiah with the study of the law book of the same reign. 
Then follows a treatment of the prophet Jeremiah with a history 
of Judah up to the time of the death of Jehoiakim. Then comes 
a continuation of the prophecy of Jeremiah with a history of 
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Judah in the time of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. The prophet Ezekiel 
follows Jeremiah, and after that the Lamentations and the book 
Jonah. Students of the first edition will remember the characteristics 
of this great work, and it will undoubtedly not be long before 
another edition is called for. SamurL A. B. MERCER 


The Semitic Religions. By D. M. Kay. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1923. 7/6. 

The twenty-second series of Croall lectures were delivered by 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages in St. Mary’s 
College, University of St. Andrews. In them Dr. Kay has given us 
a simple and interesting sketch of Hebrew Religion from its earliest 
stages down to the time of the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. He 
has described Judaism, Christianity and Islam with many touches 
of real insight into the religious phenomena of these religions, and 
perhaps the most interesting chapter of all is his last chapter in 
which he describes the heritage and obligations of Semitic religion 
in general. 

In a summary as brief as this must necessarily be, there are 
many places where one would not necessarily agree with the author. 
I am inclined to think that on page 36 he has not by any means 
done justice to the religions of Epypt and Babylon, nor does he 
exhibit the necessary chronological care in a work of this kind in 
the matter of the relationship between Ezra and Nehemiah (p. 54). 
He does not show himself abreast of the best of recent thought 
on the matter of the origin of the various Semitic peoples, such, 
for example, as the Aramaens, but perhaps such points should not 
be over-emphasized in a work of this compass, and where the 
author has been so successful in putting into popular and reliable 
fashion the main religious ideas and conceptions of the Semitic 


peoples. The work is a worthy contribution to the subject under 
consideration. 


SamuEL A. B. MERcER 
Every Man’s Story of the Old Testament. By A. Nairne. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company, 1923, pp. 316. 4/6. 
This beautifully illustrated and intelligently written book well 
deserves the reputation which it has already won among general 
students of the Bible. The author has aimed at simplicity and 
brevity in his story of Israel and of Israel’s writings and in this 
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he has been pre-eminently successful. He has made the old story 
of Israel’s history and religion live anew. The titles of his chapters 
indicate to some extent the vividness of the author’s descriptions; 
thus the first chapter is called Camels and Tents. Chapter 8 is 
entitled The Divine Right of Kings; Capter 10, To Your Tents, 
Oh Israel; Chapter 13, Prepare to meet thy God; Chapter 17, 
The Just shall live by his Faith; Chapter 22, The First Church- 
men; Chapter 27, The Kingdom of Heaven. The author’s biblio- 
graphical references are usually helpful and often comparatively 
complete. It is very strange that in discussing the book of Job he 
mentions C. J. Ball’s The Book of Job, which, while a magnificent 
work, is far too technical for general readers. He omits such splendid 
works as those of Jastrow and Buttenwieser. On page 309, the 
Destruction of Nineveh, should now be given as 612 instead of 
606, and on page 310, the question of the chronological relation- 
ship between Ezra and Nehemiah should be indicated. The book 
is a splendid contribution to an attempt to bring the Old Testa- 
ment with all its fascination, to the attention of the public. It de- 
serves as it is receiving, the widest possible circulation. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. By Mayer Sulzberger. 
Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1923, pp. 128. 9 1.50. 

Dr. Sulzberger has conducted an interesting and important investi- 
gation in the Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. He has collected 
a mass of evidence to show that the ger were a large class, that 
they were the conquering inhabitants of Palestine, and that the 
majority of them had remained in the land as feudal employees 
of the conquerors. He goes on to show that those so settled were 
called toshabim ger toshab, or ger we-toshab. He also shows that 
the minority not so settled, became sekarim or wage earners. 

He shows how that at the final conquest of Canaan the Hebrews 
took the land of the Canaanites and divided it among themselves, 
retaining the previous inhabitants as workingmen. Most of these 
remained settled in the land as peasants and became the toshabim, 
while those who were not so settled worked for a daily wage as 
sekarim, and the general term applied to both classes was ger. 
When one of these gerim died his family were not driven out of 
their homes, but remained on the land and worked on it. 
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He further shows how the word ger had undergone curious 
transformations. At first, for many centuries, it simply meant 
stranger. After the Hebrew conquest of Canaan it acquired the 
additionel meaning of Jaborer, a meaning which it retained during 
the whole period covered by the biblical writings. This study by 
Dr. Sulzberger is one of the most thorough and convincing pieces 
of work which has appeared on the Bible for many a day. The 
conclusions reached are sometimes revolutionary, but he seems to 


have generally proved his point. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Book of Esther in the Light of History. By J. Hoschander. 
Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1923, pp. 318. § 2.50. 

The aim of this book by Dr. Hoschander seems to be to inter- 
pret the book of Esther from an historical point of view, and to 
show the historical origin of the Festival of Purim. The historical 
event on which the narrative of the Book of Esther is based is 
treated fully in the author’s sixth chapter, in which the nature of 
the danger recorded in the Book of Esther is described in full, 
the danger being the introduction of anthropomorphic images into 
the Zoroastrian religion. He continues a description of the reform 
of Zoroastrianism as the supreme religion of the Persian Empire, 
and how the reform effected the Jews, and the rise of the perse- 
cution which was dictated by the policy of the Persian empire 
with which the Jewish religious conceptions came into collision. 
Dr. Hoschander’s interpretation is original but seems to be based 
upon a thorough analysis of the history and religion of the times. 
It is a thorough and scholarly piece of work, and shows that it 
was in opposition to the supremacy of the worship of Anahita 
that the Jews were proved disloyal. The book deserves to be read 
by every student of the Old Testament. Sanur A. B. MERCER 

Aramaic Papiri of the Fifth Century B. C. Edited and translated by 
A. Cowley. New York: Oxford University Press, 1923, pp. 319. $ 7.00. 

Dr. Cowley has herein published a complete collection of all 
pre-Christian Aramaic papyri, many of which have never before 
appeared in English. Some of the documents are dated, and nearly 
all of them belong to the Fifth Century .. c. 

The author begins with a list of books and articles on the sub- 
ject, and then gives a table of the papyri. After an introduction 
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comes the real work of the book, namely: the texts with full 
grammatical and exegetical notes, The volume ends with an index 
of words and names. 

Cowley’s object has been to establish the text and translation 
of each papyrus for further study. The documents are from various 
sources, of which Elephantine and Assuan are the most important. 
The most important perhaps are the Jewish Feast (No. 21) and 
the Petition to the Viceroy of India (Nos. 30—33). 

The text will be found most useful as contemporary evidence in 
the study of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and will throw 
much light upon the everyday life in a Jewish community in the 
Diaspora, as well as elucidating many religious problems. For 
example, the Jews of the Egyptian Diaspora seem to have re- 
cognized four other gods besides Ya’u, that they knew nothing 
about the laws of a Central Sanctuary, that their religious practices 
were not at all like those of the Jews in Jerusalem, and that they 
did not seem to regard the Law of Moses as being of great im- 
portance. 

Dr. Cowley promises a supplementary work on the grammar of 
these texts, comparing it with Biblical Aramaic. In this volume he 
includes the important Aramaic version of Ahikar and of the Be- 
histun inscription, The introduction is a master-piece. In short, 
this book forms an epoch in Aramaic publications, and will make 
a most splendid text book for future students of the Aramaic 
language. SamuEL A. B. MERCER 

Elementos de Hebrew. Por Miguel Rodriguez. Astorga: 
N. Fidalgo, 1915. 

“A second edition of Rodriguez’s little handbook for students of 
Hebrew shows how successful the author has been in producing a 
really useful grammar. The book is divided into Grammar, Syntax, 
and Selections. It is brief and concise, very often too much so, as 
in the case of the verbal suffixes on pages 62—63. It is a typical 
European grammar, without exercises, except the selections at the 
end in which is encluded, rather unwisely, I believe, for beginners, 
the fifth chapter of Judges. Then there is a Spanish-Hebrew vo- 
cabulary, although there are no exercises on turning Spanish into 
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Orientalische Kostiime in Schnitt und Farbe. Von Max Tilke. 
Berlin: Ernst Wasmuth, 1923, pp. 32, pls. 128. 

As the author says in his preface to this book, the study of the 
history of costume is to-day an indispensable factor in the study 
of the history of civilization. This subject is even more important 
from a practical than from a theoretical and an intellectual point 
of view. Artists, craftsmen, modistes, theatrical managers, film 
directors are all eager for accurate knowledge of the costumes of 
all lands and of all ages. To the present date most works on the 
subject have been devoted almost exclusively to European costume 
and have paid little attention to that of the Orient. This book is 
therefore a very valuable contribution because it presents com- 
prehensive information on Oriental costume in a direct, vivid, and 
practical manner. It includes the lands where Oriental garb is 
worn from Morocco to Japan, including among other countries 
Algeria, Sudan, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, India, Tibet, Burma, Turkestan and 
China. The author has travelled far and observed carefully not 
only exhibits of costume in museums and private collections but 
also garments worn by natives of these countries at the present 
day. Although he admits that it is impossible to show an exhaus- 
tive representation of all of the clothing worn in all these places, 
he has attempted to pick out the characteristic forms which most 
commonly ‘meet one’s eye, and the definite types of garments be- 
longing to Eastern lands. 

The book contains 128 plates, each g by 113/, inches, which 
reproduce the garments in exact colours. On each of these plates 
in most cases one garment only is represented. Trimmings, em- 
broideries, and borders are enlarged and shown in actual tones so 
as to be easy to copy. The mode of fastening is also represented 
and this too is enlarged at one side of the plate whenever necessary. 
Frequently one side of a garment is turned back in front so as to 
disclose the method of lining and the appearance of the material 
on the under side. The plates give garments both for men and 
women: cloaks, coats, jackets, trousers, undergarments, mantles; 
sometimes even boots and caps for the costume are also illustrated. 

One of the most important features of this book for the person 
who is copying the costume is the fact that the plates do not 
show them draped on figures, as do most of the earlier books on 
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the subject, but each piece is spread out quite flat so that it is a 
very simple matter to take a pattern from it. In cases where folds 
or gussets would cause difficulty to the copyist, a sketch is given 
showing seams and the method of joining. If a garment is very 
complicated several separate views of it are given. The scale is 
1:10. A person who could not cut a pattern from these plates 
would be, I think, exceedingly stupid. 

The text describes each of the costumes shown in the plates, 
telling to what country it belongs, its local name if possible, the 
material of which it is usually made, the colours preferred, the 
station in life of the person who wears it, and where the original 
may be found. 

One mistake in date must be due, I think, to a typographical 
error. Page 13 of the text, No. 26, gives the description of a 
Coptic tunic which is dated as about “400 v. Ghr,/Urqooy aac, 
This must be intented for 400 n. Chr. or 400 a. D. as a Coptic 
garment could not possibly be before Christ. 

This book is certainly a valuable contribution to the study of 
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Studien zu der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Orientalischen Kostiims. 
Von Max Tilke. Berlin: Ernst Wasmuth, 1923, pp. 71. 

This is an interesting study in the evolution of Oriental costume 
which although complete in itself may, as the author says, be 
used as a supplement to the preceding book by those who are 
especially interested in the theoretical side of costume. It is a com- 
parative discussion of costumes in many parts of the world and 
traces the phases of their development from the simple shoulder 
cover with a hole for the head in the centre, the so-called poncho, 
from which many garments develop. The book deals more especially 
with the types of clothing which are mere draperies in which man 
wraps himself than the type of garment which has many seams: 

There are 126 illustrations taken chiefly from representations on 
ancient monuments and showing the draped type of costume as 
worn on the human figure. An illustrated table on page 70 gives 
original types of garments and the forms that have developed 
from them. 

The successive chapters deal with the development of the shoulder 
cover into the shirt, the further development of the shoulder cover 
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into a garment opened in front, the two pieced shoulder cover, 
the diagonal piece placed over the shoulders, the garment with a 
shoulder seam, the hip cover and its evolution, the travellers coat, 
trousers, various kinds of cloaks, the scarf or mantle, the Indian 
drapery, the collar or neckerchief, and jackets or vests. 


Cornetia G. Harcum 


Le Vétement en Asie Antérieure Ancienne. Par Louis Speleers. 
Wetteren: Jules de Meester & Fils, 1923, pp. 60. 

The indefatigable adjunct keeper of the Museum in Brussels 
presents us in this pamphlet with an excellent and exhaustive 
study of Vestments in the Ancient Nearer East. It is a splendid 
addition to Reimpell’s fine work which appeared in rg2z. After a 
brief introduction the author notes the effects which climate had 
upon the kinds of- garments used by the people of the Orient, and 
then he goes into much detail in his description of Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Syrian, and Hittite clothing. Chapter 2 is devoted to a 
description of these garments, and this is accompanied by illus- 
trations which present a vivid picture of what Oriental clothing 
was. The author adds an excellent appendix of the names of 
Oriental clothing. The whole thesis is a splendid contribution to 
the subject under discussion. SamurL A. B. MERCER 


Der Rigveda. By K.F. Geldner. Erster Teil. Goettingen: Van- 
denhoeck, 1923. pp. 448. Paper bound § 6.30, bound § 7.00. 

This is the twelfth volume of the series Quellen der Religions- | 
Geschichte edited by the Commission on History of Religions at 
Goettingen, a series which bids fair to become at least as large as 
the Sacred Book of the East and to be of fundamental value. 
This volume gives us the first four Mandalas of the Rigveda 
(354 hymns). Two other volumes, which are nearly ready, will 
complete the translation, and also give indices, and an introduction. 
The editors of the series had already in rg13 given us a selection 
of Rigvedic hymns translated by Hillebrandt, which has been very 
well recieved. They are greatly to be commended for adding to this 
a translation of all the hymns, without disturbing the arrangement of 
the received text. Geldner’s translation is a great improvement on 
the work of his predecessors; he has not toned down the naive 
greediness of the priests, nor spoiled the often crude literalness of 
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metaphors, as Max Mueller did so often. He is not afraid of question 
marks where other translators were less cautious. With each hymn 
he gives a few notes, telling us about the meter and strophic 
arrangement and sometimes the contents, and textual critical notes. 
These notes are sometimes meagre. We think that more of the 
symbolism of the hymn should be explained, because the mind of 
western readers does not always see what the metaphors really 
mean. This is especially true of Agni, Indra, and Maruts hymns. 
In places Geldner has been overcautious. Why not render barhis 
by ,,sacrificial grass?” The translator feels that he must give the 
name Suryas its bracketed translation as Sun God. Why does he 
not explain also other terms which are less familiar and whose 
meaning is fairly if not altogether certain as Asvin, Rsi, or even 
the mysterious word atrin (p. 40)? We know by experience that 
anyone reading these hymns aloud to a class needs to translate 
as many terms as possible into English—or German—as the case 
may be. Hymn No. 6 should clearly be entitled An Indra und die 
Marut. These criticisms are of course, observations or mere specks. 
The work of Geldner is excellent and will remain for many years 
the standard translation of the Vedas. We are looking forward to 
the second and especially the third volume with great expectation. 
It is sound pedagogy to give the introduction after the translation 


as Geldner is going to do. Joun A. MaynarD 


Irrigation in India. By D. G. Harris. Vol. II of the series India 
of To-day. Oxford University Press, ‘American Branch. New York: 
1923, pp. 100. § 1.00. 

Irrigation in India is written by one who, due to his position 
as Assistant Inspector-General of Irrigation for the official Triennial 
Review of Irrigation in India 1918—21, is well informed on the 
subject. In the first part, the author discusses the necessity for irri- 
gation, the types of irrigation works, and the extent and growth 
of irrigation in India. In the second part, the History of State 
Irrigation in India is considered in some detail. He shows how by 
improvement of old indigenous works the British engineers con- 
ceived the idea of new and greater works; how, in spite of early 
failures, irrigation has been developed to pacify lawless tribes, to 
protect large areas from famine, to populate waste tracts, and in 
most cases actually to earn an income for the state as well as to 
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increase food production. Thus the “governement works render 
over a hundred thousand square miles of precarious country, which 
otherwise would be in continual dread of famine, certain of their 
crops....In 1920—21 the value of the crops irrigated was no less 
than 156 millions exactly double the capital cost of the works.” 
The discussion would have been made more valuable to the 
average reader if maps showing rainfall, topography and drainage, 
and the irrigation projects had been included. 
FLORENCE WHITBECK. 


Subject Index to Periodicals. London: The Library Association. 
Section 1, No. 1, of the year 1920 of this important catalogue 
has just appeared. It contains 639 entries on Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive Languages. These entries were obtained from an 
examination of about one hundred periodicals. The Subject Index 
cannot be too highly recommended to students of Oriental Research. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


NOTICE 


The following books were received too late to be reviewed for 
the October Number, 1924, of the Journal. A review of them will 
appear in January 1925. 

The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. British Museum 10057 and 
10056, Introduction, transcription, translation and commentary by 
T. Eric Peet. London: The University Press of Liverpool and 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1923, pp. 136, pls. 23. 63/—net. 

Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in the British Museum. 
By R. Campbell Thompson. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1923, 
pp. VII. pls. 107. £ 2—2— net. 

Assyrian Medical Texts. By R. Campbell Thompson. London: 
John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1924, pp. 34. 2/6. 

Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting. By James Henry 
Breasted. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923, pp. 105, 
pls. XXIII. § 4.00. 

Historical Inscriptions, Containing Principally the Chronological 
Prism, W-B. 444. Weld Blundell Collection, Vol. II. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923, pps 35, pls. VI. # 3.35. 

Sumerische Grammatik. Fasz. 1—2 (Orientalia, Nr. g—11). Von 
Anton Deimel. Roma: Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1923—1924. 

Epics, Hymns, Omens and Other Texts (Babylonian Records in 
the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, P.IV). By A. T. Clay. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923, pp. 60, pls. 56. 
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